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Our Frontisprzce this quarter represents the window 
which has recently been set up in the rectangular 
opening at the south-east corner of the nave of the Old 
Priory Church, Caldey. It will serve to give some idea 
of the stained glass windows designed and made in the 
Monastery workshops and as such will, we feel sure, be 
of much interest to our readers. 
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THE COASTS OF CALDEY 


By W. J. WINTLE, F.Z.S. 


MONG the advantages of having an island for a horne 
Nas be the possibility of viewing one’s territory from 
all sides. An island can be circumnavigated. It is not 

bounded by other people’s land to which we have no admission, 
but from which we may be overlooked by eyes not altogether 
friendly. We can go round about our island, and view it from 
within and without—from its cliffs or sands on the one hand 
or on the other from a boat at sea. We might even view it 
with the eye of a bird by adventuring in an aeroplane ; but 
perhaps we are too old-fashioned for that. 

Caldey measures a mile and a half in greatest length, and 
seven eighths of a mile in greatest breadth. At its narrowest 
it is but three eighths. In walking round it, if you follow the 
cliff’s edge closely,. you will just cover six miles. At low tide 
the distance may be slightly increased by walking along the 
sands, but this is not everywhere possible. And it often 
happens that where the sands end, the cliff is unclimbable. 
Thus we take the more prudent course by keeping to the cliffs, 
save for one short distance where sand dunes take their place. 

The landing stage makes a convenient starting point. 
Immediately before us the ground rises gradually, and a gentle 
slope to the left leads to the Guest House. The rocks against 
the landing stage are composed of Gash Breccia, formed in the 
Triassic age of debris of the Mountain Limestone of which 
this northern half of the island is composed. The visitor with 
an eye for fossils will be quick to notice the specimens of the 
flat-coiled Euomphalus with which these rocks are dotted. 

We follow the sloping path through ground which in spring 
is ablaze with primroses and carpeted with violets, and mount 
a cliff whose summit is crowned by a small circular tower. 
Nothing is known of its history, but it may have been a 
beacon tower, and its workmanship has been ascribed to the 
Norman period. It is now but the stump of what was pos- 
sibly a lofty structure, and it serves the purpose of a tiny 
oratory for the use of visitors staying at the Guest House 
which stands beneath. This occupies what was once a 
quarry, and is thus in a sheltered nook, protected from gales 
from the north. 

A sharp descent, with a slight detour to avoid an imprac- 
ticable cliff, brings us to the sand dunes which keep out the 
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sea from this southern portion of Priory Bay. In by-gone 
times the waves covered the flat meadow which now stretches 
from the dunes to the rising ground on which the modern 
Abbey stands, and formed a sheltered though probably shallow 
harbour where the sailing vessels of the Celtic and Irish mis- 
sionaries had their moorings before the day when, perhaps 
through the incursions of the Danes in the tenth century, an 
end came to the little Christian colony which occupied the 
island. Its only remaining relic is the primitive little church 
which then stood close to the sea and guarded the quiet har- 
bour. 

The sand dunes rise in irregular height, and are densely 
clothed with the Marram Grass which serves its useful pur- 
pose in binding the loose material together and marks the first 
step in the conquest of the newly-formed iand by vegetation. 
To the naturalist these dunes are of interest as being one of the 
very few habitats in great Britain of that Mediterranean snail, 
Helix pisana. 

From the summit of the dunes a comprehensive view is ob- 
tained of the inhabited part of the island. The scene is 
dominated by the picturesque group of white-walled, red- 
roofed buildings which form the modern Benedictine Abbey ; 
close around which we see the village church and hall and 
various cottages. Ata greater distance and on higher ground 
can be seen the leaning tower and the grey old walls of the 
thirteenth century Priory, which is still practically complete. 

Following the line of sand dunes we reach the opposite side 
of the former inlet, and are at once faced by steep cliffs which 
call for young limbs and steady nerves if they are to be climbed. 
But it proves not quite so difficult as it looks; and half-way 
up we rest on a sloping ledge and are surprised to find the 
Pyramidal Orchid and the Marsh Orchid growing in some 
profusion. The latter is a very unexpected flower to find on 
a steep limestone cliff. 

A few yards further and we reach the Highcliff Quarry, 
where crushing and sorting machinery is at work and a number 
of men are occupied in cutting and shaping great blocks of 
building stone. At this point the exposed beds of limestone 
are of specially fine quality for commercial purposes ; and 
the scene is a busy one. The clean-cut vertical face of the 
lofty cliff, whence the stone has been taken, is wonderfully 
impressive. The height is better seen when an unbroken face 
of cliff is presented to the beholder, than when an ordinary 
cliff face is viewed with its many ledges and irregularities. 
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Just beyond we reach the summit of Den Point, a command- 
ing headland from which a fine view of Tenby and the coast- 
line as far as Worms Head at the extremity of the peninsula 
of Gower is spread before the eyes. In a sheltered nook 
behind this point, and just above the ancient raised beach 
platform, lies Nanna’s Cave, a rock shelter of Neolithic or 
possibly late Palaeolithic date. From the floor of stalag- 
mite, and the deposits above and beneath it, have been ob- 
tained the remains of some half a dozen human interments, 
as well as flint implements and pottery of the Romano- 
Celtic period. Little remains to be seen there now, but tiny 
ferns of rare beauty grow in the chinks of the rock, and the 
cave is a cool resting place in hot weather. It is remarkably 
sheltered from the wind, although it appears so much exposed ; 
and it is clear that its long-forgotten inhabitants chose their 
abode with some astuteness. 

Near at hand the notice of the geologist is arrested by some 
very fine exposures of Gash Breccia, in which the blocks of 
limestone are cemented together by pink and white calcite 
which exhibits notable forms of crystallisation. 

We now pass through a gate and enter—by special per- 
mission—a small part of the island which is reserved for the 
use of the Benedictine monks. There is nothing of particular 
note to be seen here, but it is convenient to have some limited 
area in which they can take their walks without interruption. 
We at once find ourselves looking down upon Jones’ Bay. 
For some reason it has been the fashion of late to call it Paul 
Jones’ Bay, but there seems to be no very substantial ground 
for associating it with the notorious buccaneer. 

At high tide the sea fills this little bay, but at low water a 
moderate stretch of beach is exposed, and we notice a strong 
stream of water flowing out of a hole in the cliff near the base. 
This is an example of the swallow or swallet holes which are 
so frequent in the Movntain Limestone, and provide useful 
supplies of fresh water when more conveniently situated than 
the present specimen. 

The bay is surrounded by steep though not very high 
cliffs, and is not easy of access, for which reason a ladder has 
been fixed to the rocks for the convenience of bathers. Nearly 
in the centre, a bed of pebbles exposed far above the present 
high water mark is a portion of the old beach when the land 
lay lower than it does at present. But we shall see the raised 
beach to better advantage elsewhere. 
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Walking round the bay we notice various small caves 
worn out of the rock by the action of the waves—or rather by 
the pebbles dashed against the cliffs by the waves—and at 
the farther side we find ourselves on a promontory dividing 
our bay from the next. This is a spot to visit in early Sum- 
mer, for it is one of Nature’s flower gardens. That very local 
plant, the Vernal Squill, spreads a carpet of palest blue in 
in which an intricate pattern is picked out by the Purple Or- 
chid which is here found in profusion. Tufts of the appro- 
priately named Sea Pink and the primrose-yellow Kidney 
Vetch lend variety, while a mottled foundation tint of blue 
and purple is provided by the Wild Thyme and the Ground 
Ivy. Many other flowers are present in infinite variety if 
in less profusion ; and the entire scene is one that lingers long 
in the memory. 

A small detached stack off the end of the promontory is 
called Spur Island, but is locally known as Rat Island—surely 

-a misplaced name for a barren rock which provides neither 
food nor any other attraction for a self-respecting rat. The 
use of nick-names in local topography is a subject for pleas- 
ant speculation in idle moments, but leads to little definite 
result save to point the lesson that the rustic mind is more 
impressed by accidental happenings and trivial associations 
than by any logical sequence of ideas. 

But if Spur Island lacks rats, it can usually display one or 
two cormorants posing in grotesque attitudes on its highest 
rocks as they spread their wings to dry in the sunshine. The 
Herring Gull is rarely absent from the little island, the ledges 
of which are white with shells of whelks and limpets, and the 
carapaces of crabs, that have served the birds for food. At 
low tide the narrow channel dividing the stack from the main 
island is dry; but there is little to attract the climber to 
scale the steep sides of the rock. 

Close at hand we find a very fine exposure of the raised 
beach, over which we must linger fora moment. At seven 
places around the shores of Caldey we find these traces of 
the old margins of the Pleistocene sea, and have before our 
eyes the sandand shingle that were strewn on the rock plat- 
form by waves, probably burdened at times with drifting 
ice-floes, before the glacial conditions set in which charac- 
terised the Ice Age. That ancient sea rose from twelve to 
twenty feet above the present limit of high tide. 

Here at our feet we have the ancient beach preserved as 
more or less solid stone. The old platform of rock is covered 
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with shingle now cemented into a coarse conglomerate less 
easy to break up than it looks. The shingle consists of water- 
worn pebbles and boulders, mainly derived from the limestone 
cliffs. Here and there a flint, or other pebble brought from 
afar, may be found. Overlying this in places is a thick bed 
of blown sand, just like that which may be seen at the present 
time on the sand dunes in Priory Bay. But this ancient 
sand isnow cemented into a friable sandstone, not however 
hard enough to be used for commercial purposes. Here and 
there the sand layer is covered by the rubble drift or “head ” 
of angular limestone fragments which was swept down from 
the rocks above in the days long gone by. In the middle 
of the old beach is a blow-hole through which the water is 
driven in severe storms. 


Near by are pockets in the limestone, half concealed by 
the vegetation, which are filled with sands of the Glacial 
Age containing abundant Pleistocene fossils, chiefly land 
shells, some of which are of considerable rarity and impor- 
tance. It is the only known locality where a certain shell 
is to be found in any abundance. 


Immediately before us the rocks rise steeply to form Small 
Ord Point, the most rugged headland on this side of the island. 
Its most curious feature is the Daylight Rock, which can best 
be described as a cave open at both ends and forming an ap- 
propriate frame to a pleasing seascape. It is reached by an 
easy scramble and leads us out to a series of uneven terraces 
which play havoc with shoe leather, so sharp and cutting are 
the ridges into which the rocks are worn by wind and wave. 
In the Autumn these rocks are gay with the flowers of the rare 
Golden Samphire (Inula crythmotdes) which is so very different 
in everything but leaf from the familiar Common Samphire. 
rere also in its season may be found the Sea Lavender in 
considerable abundance. 


Earlier in the year the rocks are a nesting place of the Oyster 
Catcher, that magpie-like bird with the long red bill. To 
catch an oyster must be a rare adventure in the life of the bird ; 
and to open it when caught would be more surprising still. 
But limpets and small crabs, and bivalves that are less re- 
fractory than the oyster, fall victims to its restless searching. 
It is a noisy bird, and never tails to publish abroad one’s 
arrival on the scene, for which purpose it is not a special 
favourite with the field naturalist or the poacher, both of 
whom prefer to lie hidden and unobserved. 
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A rough scramble, though not a difficult one, now takes us 
round Bullum’s Bay. This bay is notable both as a bathing 
place and as a good hunting ground for the observer of marine 
life. A fine stretch of sand favours the former pursuit, and 
an equally fine series of rock pools the latter. It is in fact 
the best site on the island for the study of the life of the shore, 
with its many fascinating problems and surprises. Fine 
prawns and occasional lobsters lurk among the rocks and offer 
sport of the more quiet sort. 

The limpets on these rocks grow to a surprising size and 
seem to attain an age of over ten years. It may be news to 
some readers that a limpet eaten au naturel is a delicacy 
equal to a native oyster. All that you have to do is to detach 
your limpet—not one of the giants, which are apt to be tough 
—from the rock, scoop it out of the shell, shut your eyes and 
open your mouth, and enjoy a really good thing. We advise 
shutting the eyes because the unshelled limpet looks rather 
horrible, but a raw oyster would look equally nasty if we were 
not familiar with it as an article of food. Both are excellent ; 
and it is strange that, while one is so expensive, the other should 
be completely neglected. 

The collector of sea weed will find much to his taste in this 
bay, for every alga zone is exposed from the Enteromorpha 
on the spray-splashed upper rocks to the Laminaria which 
can only be reached at lowest tides. And amid the luxur- 
iant marine vegetation lurk multitudes of curious creatures 
whose structure and ways well reward careful study. 

Continuing our walk around the bay we are brought to 
another which adjoins it. This is Little Drinkim Bay, which 
is separated from Drinkim Bay by only a long stack of rock 
of the stratum known to local geologists as the Churchdoors 
Limestone. Here again we have a place name for which no 
explanation seems forthcoming, unless it may possibly be de- 
rived from the Early English drinchen, to drown. This 
certainly seems more probable than any association with 
drinking. 

The bay is usually regarded as the most picturesque in the 
island. It marks the junction of the Old Red Sandstone on the 
south with the Carboniferous Limestone of the north. Hence 
we see on the one hand lofty, unbroken cliffs of rich red rock ; 
and on the other curiously contorted and rugged cliffs of grey. 
The intervening cliffs are largely masked by a dense curtain 
of trees and undergrowth, broken in places by vertical rock 
strata of many hues ranging from almost white to almost black. 
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To reach the sands we descend a delightful zig-zag path 
through the trees and bushes, steep in parts but affording 
many resting-places whence charming peeps at sea and cliffs 
are obtained. In Winter and in wet weather a tiny stream 
winds its way down the cliff, and marks the situation of the 
water-bearing stratum from which arises the plenteous spring 
that has supplied the island from time immemorial. 

At the foot of the path we find a beach of small boulders 
separating the cliffs from the sands. The cliffs here are of 
exceptional interest to the geologist, for the strata are up- 
turned vertically and enable the series of Upper Old Red 
Sandstone rocks to be examined at their junction with the 
Lower Limestone Shales, which are here very rich in fossils. 
Some fine beds of fish remains will be found without much 
searching and without any climbing at all. 

The rocks which stand out from the sand in the midst of 
the bay are a happy hunting ground for mussels, of which 
large examples may be found ; while at the base of the sand- 
stone cliffs are some good rock pools which offer abundant 
sport for the naturalist. The bay is also in much favour as 
a bathing place, for which its retired position and smooth 
sands make it specially suitable. 

Remounting the cliff by our zig-zag path and pursuing 
our walk we quickly find ourselves faced by a dilemma. We 
have either to climb over a rough stone wall or make a short 
detour to avoid it. The wall presents small difficulty, but it 
is backed by a formidable thicket of gorse which will be far 
from easy to negotiate. Prudence prevails and we take the 
safer course by going round the wall, which is of no great 
length. 

We reap a prompt reward, for the return to the cliff’s edge 
takes us down a charming little valley, flanked on the right by 
a sharply rising hill and on the left by a bosky slope into whose 
shadows startled rabbits are bolting in most erratic fashion. 
It is one of the pleasantest spots on Caldey for a quiet saunter 
with a companionable book, and is very little frequented. 
At its foot is a curious mound encircled by rough blocks of 
stone, which at a first glance is very suggestive of a prehis- 
toric burial site ; but careful investigation has not resulted 
in confirming the impression. 

At this point the cliff is comparatively low, but it at once 
rises again sharply, and we begin to appreciate the difference 
in the local scenery brought about by a different geological 
formation. We have been viewing cliffs of rugged grey rock, 
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worn into a thousand eccentric shapes and broken into a series 
of ridges and terraces : now we are introduced to loftier cliffs 
of rich hues—mainly reds and greens—rising in unbroken 
grandeur from foot to summit and offering small encourage- 
ment to the would-be climber. 


No undercliffs and stretching sands invite us on this side 
of the island ; there is small temptation or none to attempt 
a descent ; in most places it would be dangerous and in many 
impossible. The waves wash the foot of the cliffs at high 
water and scarcely retire from them at the ebb. The full 
force of the prevalent gales from the south-west exhausts 
itself here ; and the wild cry of the sea fowl harmonises with 
the awe-inspiring prospect. 

Where we are standing a high stack rises just off the shore, 
its vertical sides surmounted by an unlevel summit thickly 
clad with Thrift and other plants that flourish best when 
washed occasionally by the spray. Amid the herbage the 
gulls build their rough nests and rejoice in security from in- 
truders, save only such as have wings. 

The cliff still mounts, and we now find ourselves on the open 
south coast of the island, and on the horizon we can clearly 
see the steep outlines of the cliffs of Lundy Island, some thirty 
odd miles away. If our eyes are good we may be able to make 
out the lighthouse there, whose beams stream across the 
waters when the nights are clear. 

It is rather rough going now if we are to keep close to the 
edge of the cliff. Path there is none, and the sheep tracks 
are not helpful. The deep red of the cliffs is broken by 
thin bands of rock of grey hue ; and if we examine these with 
care we shall secure some fine specimens of malachite. This 
ore is one of the important sources of copper ; but the beds 
here are thin and limited in extent, for which reason they have 
never been exploited commercially. Black nodules of man- 
ganese may be found near by, if our eyes are of the observant 
kind. 

A few yards further and we are standing on a fairly even 
area which goes by the name of Chapel Point. According to 
local tradition, a chapel dedicated to Our Lady stood here in 
mediaeval times and survived down till 1748. Precise dates 
in local gossip are always a suspicious circumstance ; and in 
this case it is strange that so recent a survival should have left 
not a trace behind it when all the known antiquities of greater 
age on the island can still be identified. Not only has the 
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chapel vanished, but there is not the smallest indication here 
of a former building location nor of any road leading to it. 

As we puzzle over the mystery, our eyes naturally turn to 
the leaning steeple of the old Priory Church which we see 
near at hand, and our thoughts revolve round the little that 
is known of the early history of the place. Passing over the re- 
minder of the prehistoric days which Nanna’s Cave afforded 
us, Caldey first emerges out of the darkness of the past in the 
sixth century of our era, when it was colonised by monks 
from Llantwit Major, in Glamorganshire, where St. Illtyd 
presided over a monastery and an important school of 
studies. The island was then known as Ynys-y-Pyr, the 
Island of Pyr, which seems to connect it with Piro, who is 
said to have been the first leader of the new arrivals. 

Nothing now remains of the earliest settlement, except the 
well-known Caldey Ogham stone—a sixth century monument, 
the inscription on which was read by Sir John Rhys as “ The 
Servant of Dubricius,’’ who was archbishop of Caerleon in 
the same century and is recorded to have visited the island. 
The home of these first monks probably consisted of a col- 
lection of small wattled huts, with a church of wood ; and 
such perishable buildings leave no long record behind them 
when they cease to be in use. 

There can be little doubt that this primitive monastery stood 
about where the later priory was erected. Monastic sites 
were almost invariably governed by considerations of water 
supply ; and the only useful spring on the island, which still 
supplies the inhabitants, is close to the old priory buildings. 
An adjacent field covers the site of an ancient burial ground ; 
and it is very possible that careful search by experienced 
investigators might result in highly interesting discoveries. 

Many famous names are traditionally associated with this 
home of early Christian culture. St. Samson, Archbishop 
of Dol; St. Paul, Bishop of Leon ; St. Malo, St. Brieuc and 
St. Maglorius—all associated with missionary work in Brit- 
tany ; St. David, Bishop of Menevia and St. Gildas the his- 
torian, are among the men of renown who are said to have 
spent some part of their lives on Caldey. In those days there 
was much coming and going of missionaries between South 
Wales and Ireland and Brittany ; and the island was no 
doubt a convenient place of call. 

During the tenth century Pembrokeshire was harried by 
Danish invaders ; and this may very probably be the cause 
of the extinction ot the Caldey monks, which had certainly 
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taken place before the close of that century. History reveals 
nothing more till the reign of Henry I, who is stated to have 
given the island to one Robert, son of Martin of Combemartin 
in Somerset. He gave it to his mother, and she in turn gave 
it to the Benedictine monastery of St. Dogmael in North 
Pembrokeshire. These monks used it asa ‘“‘cell,” that is a 
branch establishment, and they occupied the still existing 
Priory. 

It was a small residence, having accommodation for about 
a dozen monks; and its subsequent history until the disso- 
lution of the monasteries in 1534 is entirely unknown. It 
was probably quite uneventful; no one of any importance 
seems to have been connected with the island ; and any small 
happenings would have been merged in the records of St. 
Dogmael’s. But the rude, austere little church and the pic- 
turesque conventual buildings surrounding the quiet garth 
still remain in very much their original condition, and are 
well worth leisurely examination and study. 

Their very rude structure in fact presents a problem. If 
the buildings were erected in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, as is generally supposed, the builders were con- 
siderably behind other builders of the period in style and ability. 
Moreover certain fourteenth century additions are in striking 
contrast with their surroundings. This has led some experts 
to express the opinion that the older parts of the Priory are 
of much earlier date, and are of Celtic origin. Certainly 
the details of construction are remarkably like those of various 
Celtic buildings still remaining in Ireland. If this is so, we 
have still with us the home of the Celtic saints whose names 
will always be venerated on Caldey. 

Our musings on the obscure past are checked suddenly as 
we realise that we are standing under the shadow of an up- 
to-date lighthouse, erected by Trinity House on land sold 
to them in 1828 by the then proprietor of the island. Like 
all establishments of its kind it is spick and span in its neat- 
ness and cleanness, and its fine lantern is an excellent example 
of its kind. It can usually be visited in the afternoon, when 
the courteous keepers are very ready to explain the mysteries 
of its working. Its position is a commanding one on the top 
of a cliff 188 feet high, and the view from its outside gallery 
is an extensive one, embracing part of the north coast of 
Devon. ; 

We continue our walk and are almost immediately looking 
down into a small inlet with precipitous sides which near the 
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top are as clean cut and smooth as if artificially quarried. At a 
lower level there are some narrow ledges, and in the nesting 
season these are alive with gulls and other sea-fowl intent 
upon family matters and indignantly vocal at human intru- 
sion. At all seasons it is wise not to walk too near to the edge 
of the cliff on this side of the island. In many places the edge 
is nearer than it appears, and is quite unprotected ; while a 
slip will result in a fatal fall from the top of the cliff to the rocks 
at its base. The coastline bends and winds with such frequency 
that a side view of the cliffs is everywhere possible, rendering 
quite unnecessary the dangerous adventure of looking ver- — 
tically down from above. 


A short distance now brings us to the finest bay in the 
island from a spectacular point of view. Redberry. Bay is 
rightly named, so far as the adjective is concerned, for its 
cliffs are of ruddy hue. But as no red berry occurs on or near 
its shores, the name still leaves something to seek. But local 
topography is an evasive thing, and its study is apt to tend 
to vexation rather than satisfaction. 


The bay runs deeply into the land, and its scenery is wildly 
grand and rugged. The huge boulders that lie scattered at 
the base of the cliffs may almost be termed monoliths ; and it 
seems impossible that anything short of vast engineering 
operations could move them from their position. But the 
force of the storms that sometimes beat upon this southern 
shore, and the strength of the mighty waves that sweep into 
the bay, offer an adequate explanation of the great masses 
of rock that lie there, tossed into heaps in wildest confusion. 

When the gale blows with such force that no man can stand 
against it, and the only way to reach the cliffs is to creep along 
the leeward side of the stone walls ; when you are compelled 
to turn your face away from the wind to take breath ; when 
even the sea-fowl seek the more sheltered crannies in the cliffs ; 
then it is well worth the trouble to be at Redberry Bay and 
to watch the waves at play ! 


To-day it is calm enough, and the indolent waters lap the 
great boulders with no suggestion of their potential strength. 
The gulls sail idly by on wings that seem motionless to our 
eyes but are not really so; and if we are very fortunate we 
may see a seal swimming past or sunning itself on an exposed 
rock. But it is not often that these interesting animals 
display their graceful evolutions here or take shelter in the 
caves of Caldey. 
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As we skirt the bay the cliffs mount again, and we find 
ourselves on some of the most commanding heights of the 
island, with broad views of sea and land in every direction. 
Nearly every detail of the island is visible now, and the re- 
lations of its parts can be well appreciated. 

The clamour of the gulls brings home the fact that we are 
approaching their favourite nesting site. From time to time 
they swoop at the intruder and threaten to dash at his head ; 
but prudence prevails over valour, and they swerve aside at 
the critical moment. The birds who thus resent our presence 
are Herring Gulls, the only species that is known to breed here. 
The Lesser Black-backed Gull is a frequent visitant, 
and the Greater Black-backed and the Black-headed Gulls 
are less common ones, but neither nests here; while the 
Gannet in only occasionally seen in passage. Thus in our 
remarks about the gulls it will be understood to which species 
we refer. 

These gulls choose ledges on the cliffs for their nesting 
sites most usually, but they seem to prefer positions high up 
or even on the ground above the cliffs. Here, however, they 
are liable to disturbance from sheep and cattle, and to robbery 
from biped marauders, both winged and others. The eggs, 
which are rather larger than those of the domestic poultry, 
are in considerable local favour as an article of food. They are 
entirely free from any objectionable or fishy quality, but are 
rather fuller in flavour than the ordinary farmyard egg. The 
yolk has also a slightly reddish tinge. 

The nest is a simple but large structure of dry grass or 
other available material—the gull is not particular—and the 
eggs are usually three in number and of an olive green or 
brownish ground colour with dark brown spots and blotches. 
They vary considerably in appearance, but blend well with 
their surroundings and are less conspicuous than might be 
supposed. 

The young birds, which hatch out in June, have an oddly 
pathetic air when they are old enough to get out of the nest. 
They stand about for hours together in dejected fashion, 
seldom moving unless disturbed. Their mottled grey and 
brown plumage blends well with the lichen-covered rocks, 
and they are quite inconspicuous. In fact one may look 
many times at an apparently vacant ledge before detecting 
the presence of the motionless birds. 

Unable to fly, they run with surprising speed when ap- 
proached, provided the situation permits of escape : otherwise 
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they simply stand still and await the worst. We have known 
an infantile gull to bolt down an adjacent rabbit hole with 
every appearance of intelligent purpose. When taken fairly 
young, these birds quickly become tame and follow their 
owner in most persistent style if anything in the way of fish 
is about. 

Caldey harbours no beasts of prey except rats, which appear 
not to interfere; and the birds have no natural enemies 
but the ominous raven, which has a keen appetite for eggs 
and no objection to the newly-hatched young. An odd raven 
or two can usually be seen about the high cliffs on which we 
are standing, and at times four or five are to be seen. On one 
occasion we saw over a dozen assembled near by, though no 
special attraction could be discovered. 

There is something very imposing in the soaring and wheeling 
of this great bird, when it seems to float on the air with 
wings motionless and flight feathers extended like fingers. 
On the ground it lacks dignity, and is suggestive of the trage- 
dian trying his hand at low comedy. It is unpopular with 
the gulls, for the reason mentioned, though it often nests 
on some inaccessible crag in neighbourly propinquity— 
also for reasons. 

The shepherd views the raven with no friendly feelings, 
for it is a dangerous foe to young lambs and sickly sheep ; and 
the Caldey flock has suffered loss through it from time to time. 
But to the mere stroller and observer of natural beauties, 
such as ourselves, this largest of the crow tribe is a pleasing 
feature in the scene. 

We continue our walk along cliffs so densely clothed above 
with the pink Thrift that we seem to be disturbing a floating 
bed of rose petals undulating in the breeze and gleaming like 
pale coral under an Italian sky. The colour effects on Caldey 
when the summer days are young must be seen to be under- 
stood, and need an artist’s eye combined with a poet’s pen © 
for their adequate description. If the island of Sark is the 
jewel of the Channel, then certainly Caldey is the gem of the 
Severn Sea. 

It is well here to take heed to our going, for the ground 
is riddled with rabbit holes and an awkward fallis easy. But 
some of these rabbit holes have served another purpose in 
their day : they have been the nesting places of that quaint 
little bird the Puffin. No British bird is quite so quaint as 
this. The disproportionately large and parrot-like beak, 
striped with vivid reds and yellows, gives a comic aspect to 
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this sea-fowl, which is really a relative of the now extinct 
Great Auk, whose eggs fetch such sensational prices when 
offered for sale. 

The Puffin sometimes excavates a burrow for itself, but 
seems always open to take advantage of a rabbit’s forsaken 
home ; and there in the dark the eggs are incubated and the 
young cared for. On Caldey and the neighbouring island of 
St. Margaret’s these birds used to nest in large numbers, but 
they seem to have forsaken the site though considerable 
numbers are often driven on shore in stormy weather. If 
you sit still for a few minutes when they are about, two or 
three will be pretty sure to waddle up to see what the odd- 
looking animal is ; and it is quite easy to catch them with a 
noose of thread at the end of a fishing rod. But don’t do it! 

We have now reached the westernmost point of the island ; 
and it bears the appropriate name of West Beacon Point. 
This suggests that at some period a beacon fire was lighted 
on this conspicuous headland to serve the purpose now better 
filled by the lighthouse. But the islanders, as usual, have 
another than the right name for it : they call it Devil’s Point. 

It is an odd but significant thing that the practice has gained 
ground in England and Wales of associating anything mar- 
vellous in natural scenery with the Prince of Darkness. Hence 
we have the Devil’s Punchbowl, the Devil’s Dyke, and the 
like—with appropriate legends to account for their origin. 
In the Ages of Faith, perversely called the Dark Ages, people 
put down the wonders of nature that they could not explain 
to the work of God or the saints. It would seem that in later 
and less enlightened days God has been forgotten and the 
saints banished, to give place to a wonder worker of more 
sombre aspect. 

West Beacon Point is as lonely and wild as one can 
wish. Being well off the beaten track, it is seldom visited 
except by the shepherd. Hence the sea-fowl favour it ; and 
here the Razorbill and the Guillemot may be seen sitting 
erect on the ledges in attitudes curiously suggestive of min- 
iature Penguins. But they are only to be seen at the breeding 
season: all the rest of the year they keep far out at sea, 
where they sleep on the waters except when unusual stress 
of weather drives them landwards., 

From our position on the lofty headland the eye ranges 
over a wide panorama of the Pembrokeshire coast. To the 
extreme left, or westwards, we can descry St. Govan’s Head, 
round which the ships disappear on their way to Milford 
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Haven. Broadhaven and Stackpole Head can be seen, while 
nearer lie Manorbier and Skrinkle Haven. The latter has 
its special interest for us, for Caldey is simply an outlier of 
the reefs of Old Red Sandstone and Carboniferous Limestone 
which stretch out into the sea from Skrinkle. Still more 
near we have the charming Lydstep Haven tucked snugly 
in the shelter of a headland. 

Our track along the cliffs now turns northwards and soon 
rises sharply as we reach Sandtop Bay. Here we find a place 
name which fits the place, for the blown sand has almost 
reached the top of the high cliffs at the back of the bay 
and has almost entirely concealed their true nature. Marram 
Grass has grown thickly over it, and other plants that love 
sandy conditions have followed, so that the steep slopes of 
the bay are well-covered with vegetation. 

This bay corresponds to Drinkim Bay on the opposite 
side of the island, and marks the junction of the Sandstone 
and Limestone formations. An exposure of the vertical 
strata in the middle of the bay is of special interest, as it con- 
_ tains the famous “‘ worm bed ”’ which is filled with the fossil 
remains of Serpula advena, a marine organism first discovered 
here. As the Old Red Sandstone rocks are of fresh water 
origin and represent the sites of ancient lakes, the finding of 
this marine worm threw fresh light on the subject and showed 
that towards the close of that geological period the waters of 
the sea had broken in and prevailed for some time. 

Close by is a fine example of an anticline, or penthouse 
structure, in the Lower Limestone Shales which here adjoin 
the sandstone. A very fine display of fossils weathered out 
of the rock may be seen here ; and close beside these rocks 
will be found the Sea Holly growing in great profusion, and 
also the very local Seaside Convolvulus. 

In the northern corner of the bay, largely concealed by 
the vegetation, is a wide pipe in the rock, filled with glacial 
debris. It is the only good local example of a deposit of 
rocks brought from afar by the action of the ice in the Glacial 
Period, and is worth closer study than has yet been given to it. 

Sandtop Bay has long been a favourite bathing place for 
visitors, its fine extent of sand making it very attractive. 
The dense growth of furze and small trees on the upper slopes 
affords shelter to many birds, and in the nesting season 
some interesting species can be observed, including the 
Kestrel. This bird is of common occurrence about the cliffs 
of the island, where it seems to keep on good terms with the 
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aa and its wonderful hovering may be watched on most 
ays. 

The sands of this bay are in great favour with children— 
and some of their elders—as a happy hunting ground for 
shells. After some tides the shore here is strewn with shells 
of many kinds and of great beauty. Gorgeously marked 
Pectens and prettily spotted Cowries are abundant, as well 
as many others. But the bay does not offer good opportuni- 
ties for the study of the living creatures. 


We now skirt the northern side of Sandtop Bay and quickly 
arrive at a disused quarry where the rock is specially rich in 
fossils of many kinds. But those who are not geologically in- 
clined can hardly fail to be interested in the three great blow- 
holes which yawn dangerously for the careless wanderer. 
Unlike most of their kind, they are rather far removed from 
the water line, for which reason the sea only splashes them at 
rare intervals, and their upper part is gracefully draped with 
many plants. These blowholes open into a huge cave, known 
as the Cathedral Cave not merely from its noble proportions 
but because its form is suggestive of a cruciform church. 
Its total length has been stated at 286 feet, which is five feet 
longer than Ely Cathedral nave, and 52 feet longer than West- 
minster Cathedral. In one part it is 40 feet wide; and the 
height ranges from 30 to 60 feet. It forms the largest of a 
series of five caves which lie beneath our feet, and all of them 
are worth inspection. The cliff cannot be descended on 
this side of the bay, and the only way of approach is from a 
spot at some little distance which we will indicate in due 
course. But the caves can only be reached at low tide, and 
the way to them is over a confused accumulation of great 
weed-covered boulders with intervening pools; so that 
strangers should not attempt the trip without a competent 
guide. We must not omit to mention that these caves offer 
a veritable treasure house to the marine zoologist—and an 
unworked one. 


As we continue our walk we can hardly fail to be impressed 
by the clean cut forms of some of the stacks that lie just off 
the shore. They seem to have been chiselled into perfect 
geometrical proportions—but Nature was the workman. 
On their summits the gulls find nesting places that need fear 
no disturbance, for those stacks could only be mounted with 
ladders. We are now passing along Star Cliff, which termin- 
ates in a narrow and steep headland. 
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Facing us lies St. Margaret’s Island, and at low tide we 
see a rough causeway of broken reefs and boulders by means 
of which the Little Sound—as the intervening sea is called— 
may be crossed. The little island is worth a visit, but the 
tide must be watched and noted beforehand, for the track is 
only exposed for one to two hours. Visitors have several 
times been caught by it, and have been compelled to stay 
on the island for an inconvenient time. 

The island is something of a mystery. It was evidently 
connected with Caldey in bygone days, but it is not included 
in the same ownership. It is in the parish of Penally, while 
Caldey is extra-parochial. Its area is very small, and is 
destitute of everything save grass and seaside plants ; yet 
it bears the ruins of a house of considerable proportions. 
Who could have chosen to live in such an inaccessible spot, 
destitute of every need of life except a spring of fresh water 
and a fair supply of shell fish ? Local tradition talks of a 
convent, but there isnot the smallest evidence of the existence © 
of such an institution. Nor is it in the least degree likely. 
Wind and weather have cut the island through at the place 
of least resistance, where a weakness existed in the strata, 
so that a double scramble is demanded of him who would 
explore the whole. On the farther half, which is the larger, 
we find the ruins of a cottage said to have been used by 
quarrymen when the limestone of the island was being worked. 

The place has long since been given over to the birds which 
find here all the seclusion they can desire. It is a haunt of 
gulls in the nesting season ; and some of the outlying rocks 
are in great favour with cormorants for the same purpose. 
The adult cormorant is not usually regarded as a thing of 
beauty ; but its half-fledged offspring would serve as a model 
for a gargoyle of phantasmic horror. The young owls that 
have their home in the holes of the cliffs here are not ideally 
lovely, but they are charm personified when compared with 
the youthful cormorant. The cormorant does not often 
figure as a table bird, nor does it offer much temptation to 
local poachers ; but we are assured that it is quite good 
if properly treated by the cook. The secret is to bury the 
bird as soon after death as possible. A few days later, ac- 
cording to the weather, dig it up, truss, stuff with a Spanish 
onion, and roast on the spit with constant basting. Then 
pass it off on your friends as wild duck ! 

We now leave St. Margaret’s and round the little headland 
on which we are standing. This brings us at once to the finest 
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exposure of the raised beach that Caldey possesses. In some 
details it differs from that which we have already described. 
When a section is exposed we see the platform of limestone 
on which lies a layer of closely packed shingle beneath a 
much thicker layer of coarser shingle. On this in places is a 
deposit of angular fragments of limestone, backed here and 
there by concreted blown sand. The rock platform is twenty 
feet above the present shore. Marine shells are very abundant 
in the raised beach here, though they are rather scarce in 
the exposure which we have described at Caldey Point. They 
are all of species still living in the adjacent sea, but the speci- 
mens tend to be finer and thicker than recent shells. In this 
connection Mr. A. L. Leach, F.G.s., nas appropriately written : 

‘“ These familiar shells from the pre-glacial beach seem things 
of to-day ; yet what changes have again and again trans- 
formed the landscape since they ceased to be animate! At 
least once the sea has retreated, leaving Caldey high and dry, 
open to the invasion of the mammoth, hyaena and other great 
Pleistocene animals. Then the fringe of the great ice-sheet 
of the Irish Sea probably extinguished for a time all life. 
When next the veil is drawn, the scene is of low green hills 
girt about with woodlands and marshy plains stretching far 
southward from the ancient coastline. Men of the Neolithic 
or Newer Stone Age wandered through the groves of oak and 
hazel, building their small camp fires beside the streams and 
fabricating flint implements from pebbles gathered on the sea 
shore. Among the earliest post-Glacial wanderers to reach 
Caldey were the small community (who may however have 
belonged to a pre-Neolithic race) which found shelter in 
Nanna’s Cave. Again the sea reclaims its own, invades and 
submerges the woodland and re-insulates the green hills of 
Caldey. The condition of high sea-level, restored before the 
earliest historical settlers landed on the island, has destroyed 
in its advance much ot the pre-Glacial shore ; but vestiges 
still remain.” 

Close beside the raised beach will be seen a couple of low 
mounds overgrown with grass and weeds. They stand on 
the rock platform, and it is pretty obvious that they did 
not come there by chance. One of them has been dug open 
and we see that a foundation layer of flat limestone slabs lies 
at its base, and on this about a foot of loam packed with 
angular fragments, with beach pebbles and rounded boulders. 
Next comes a thin layer, about three inches thick, of dark 
soil and charcoal, full of shells of edible molluscs both land 
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and marine, and fragments of bone. This is evidence of human 
habitation close by, and the use of the heap as a dumping 
ground for the remains of food. Over this comes a bed of 
sandy soil, full of beach pebbles and angular blocks of lime- 
stone with numerous oyster shells, above which is the turf. 

It seemed pretty clear that this mound was not a mere 
kitchen midden, or ancient refuse heap, though the shell 
layer suggested this explanation, but some kind of cairn 
built up long ago for some purpose. Further examination 
proved this to be the case, for in the lowermost layer, among 
the large flat blocks of stone, was found part of a human skull. 
At the time of writing, the excavation is incomplete ; but it 
may be expected that further work will bring more remains 
to light. 

Just opposite the mounds is a place where it is fairly easy 
to descend to the sands; and this is the most convenient 
spot from which to set out for St. Margaret’s or for the caves 
which lie on the other side of the headland. From the higher 
ground to the raised beach and the mounds will be seen dis- 
tinct traces of an old road. All memory of its use has long 
vanished, but it is usually supposed to have been a road to St. 
Margaret’s. But this is extremely improbable, for the separa-~ 
tion of the two islands took place at a remote date. It seems 
more likely that it led to an old landing place beside the 
raised beach. 

A short distance further, over rough and broken ground, 
brings us to Eel Point, whose jagged summit viewed from a 
distance in certain lights has the exact appearance of a ruined 
castle, such as may commonly be seen on the neighbouring 
mainland. Near at hand the illusion vanishes. The cliff 
below this point was formerly quarried for building stone, 
and in this connection a cave was discovered about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, which yielded a rich Pleistocene 
fauna. 

Unhappily there was no one on Caldey at that time to take 
an intelligent interest in such matters and most of the bone 
breccia discovered beneath the stalagmite floor of this cave 
was taken in boats to Bideford and sold for manure! A few 
specimens were secured by the then Vicar of Gumfreston ; and 
these, with the rest of his collections, formed the nucleus of 
the present museum at Tenby. They have been identified 
as bones and teeth of wolf, horse, wild cat, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, mammoth, reifideer, hyaena, fox, red deer and elk. 
At a little later date, Mr. Boyd Dawkins, who made a careful 
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study of the Caldey Caves, was able to add the bison to the 
list. As such a range of animals could not possibly have lived 
on so small an island as Caldey now is, we have here clear 
evidence that at the period in question it was joined to the 
mainland. 

The quarries at Eel Point are now exhausted; and all that 
can be seen of the bone cave is a small fragment of the stalag- 
mite floor. To reach this we must descend to the sands, 
which is only practicable at low tide. We remain on the cliffs, 
where a fine view of Tenby is obtainable. 

Our thoughts are thus led away from the beasts of the Pleis- 
tocene Age to the modern men who find either their work or 
their holidays at this pleasant watering place; and by a 
natural association of ideas we find ourselves thinking of the 
more recent history of the island on which we stand. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the island was bought by one Bradshawe, in whose 
family it remained for seventy-eight years. Seven more 
owners in turn reigned as lords of Caldey ; and the last of them 
sold it in 1906 to the Benedictine community who were then 
living at Painsthorpe in Yorkshire. 

During this period the record of the island was without 
any event of note. The few inhabitants were occupied in 
stone quarrying and farm work ; and being extra-parochial 
no provision was made for religious worship or for the educa- 
tion of the children. For baptisms, marryings and buryings 
the people went to the mainland. 

A local tradition tells how some men from the mainland were 
detained on the island for six weeks through stress of weather, 
and were reduced to such straits for food that they had to 
live on the raw shell-fish that they gathered from the rocks. 
This would suggest that at the period in question the island 
was either unhabited or the people were too poor to render 
any help. 

The old Priory had been converted to the uses of a farm ; 
and the Priory Church was used in turn as a brewhouse, 
lumber room and laundry. The ancient village church fell 
into a ruinous state and was used as a blacksmith’s forge. So 
it remained till 1838, when the owner of the island restored 
the upper part of the walls and the roof. The little chancel 
was divided from the nave and used as a schoolroom, while 
occasional services were held in the nave ; but the lack of any 
resident clergyman made regular religious services impractica- 
ble. The chancel of the Priory Church was restored by the 
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owner in 1900; but the nave had to await the coming of 
the monks six years later. 

When the monks arrived in 1906, the only buildings on the 
island, in addition to the lighthouse, were the old Priory with 
its adjacent house and farm premises, a large cottage near by, 
a handful of small cottages in poor repair, and the village 
church. The newcomers made their home at the Priory for 
a short time, during which the present Guest House was built. 
This then became their home for a while. 

A row of six stone cottages on the low cliff above the village 
was built in 1907 as a temporary home for the community 
till it should be possible to erect a permanent monastery in 
another situation. One of the cottages served as a chapel, 
another as a workroom for ecclesiastical vestment making, 
and the remaining four had to suffice for all the needs of 
a growing community. 

A church was next built at the end of the cottages, and this 
was opened for the monastic services in 1910. Around this 
nucleus, bit by bit, the present abbey buildings grew, the 
original idea of a monastery near Den Point having been aban- 
doned for various reasons. The village Hall was built in 
Ig1I, the old cottages in the village pulled down and re-built, 
a power-station erected, the farm buildings developed, a 
complete drainage system instituted, houses erected to ac- 
commodate summer visitors, and many other improvements 
effected. For so small a place, the completeness and practical 
efficiency of the local arrangements produce both surprise 
and admiration in visitors. 

The Village Hall has achieved its measure of celebrity as 
the scene of the now widely known Caldey Passion Play which 
is presented during Lent each year. This performance has 
received so much publicity during recent years that des- 
cription is unnecessary. Apart from its sacred and devotional 
character, the play is of such extraordinary beauty, and its 
effects are produced with such remarkable economy of material, 
that it has attracted the attention and praise of dramatic 
experts as quite the latest word in modern stage-craft. 

From most points of view the island is now dominated by 
the group of buildings which make up Caldey Abbey. They 
are built of local limestone from the High Cliff quarry ; but 
this is concealed by a coating of rough-cast. The white walls 
are brought into strong contrast by the red roofs, which rise 
one above another till they culminate in a lofty turret. The 
architect has achieved a very picturesque and pleasing effect 
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in overcoming the difficulties of a site of several different 
levels ; and by the use of wide eaves and other devices has 
given the buildings a Tyrolean suggestion, and incidentally 
an appearance of greater interior space than actually exists. 

The interior of the monastery cannot ordinarily be shown 
to visitors, for the simple reason that it is not a public in- 
stitution but the private home of its occupants, whose work 
and studies would be made impossible if it was thrown open 
to the crowds of people who came to the island in the Summer 
and Autumn. Afterall, there is little to see in a monastery. 
Plainly furnished rooms, with uncarpeted floors and unpapered 
walls, are nothing remarkable. 

The only feature of general interest is the monastic church ; 
and that is open all daylong. The High Altar is very unusual, 
being constructed of stones from a large number of ruined 
religious houses in Great Britain ; while the lofty reredos 
ablaze with gold and colour reaches to the roof where it is 
brought forward in a tester. The canopied stalls of the 
monks are of oak, and are carved in fourteenth century style. 

The peal of eight bells is said to be the largest in Pembroke- 
shire, and is of notably sweet tone ; but owing to the smallness 
of the tower—which was built before the gift of the bells 
was anticipated—they cannot berungup. They are therefore 
chimed for the principal services. At the quarters of the hours, 
the famous Chard chimes are played on the bells, and never 
fail to awaken both curiosity and admiration by their un- 
familiar and melodious character. Only six other examples 
of these chimes seem to be in existence. 

But we have lingered long enough on Eel Point : it is time 
to continue our stroll round the island, now almost finished. 
The track along the cliff becomes a rough one. The path 
winds up and down on the uneven face of the cliff, and is 
densely overgrown with furze and briars. We need to give 
heed to our steps, or we shall stumble repeatedly ; and it is 
as well to keep an eye on the trailing brambles, or they will 
both trip us up and tear our garments. 

Most pedestrians along this part of the coast prefer to make 
their way through the fields on the other side of the rough wall 
that divides the farm land from the uncultivated strip along 
the cliffs. But the lover of nature does not do so. He prefers 
the little extra trouble, and even an occasional stumble, for 
the sake of the unspoilt beauty of his surroundings. In Spring 
the furze is in its glory ; and we can sympathise with the great 
naturalist, Linnaeus, who burst into tears at his first sight 
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of an English common ablaze with the golden bloom. April 
is the best time for seeing the trusses of blossom and for in- 
haling their delicious fragrance : but there is truth in the old 
saying that ‘‘ When the furze is out of bloom kissing’s out of 
favour,” by which we gather that the plant never is out of 
bloom. And in fact you may find scattered blossoms all the 
year round, even when the snow is on the ground. But snow 
in Caldey is a rare phenomenon, and frozen water pipes do 
not occur. 

The spines that make the gorse so difficult to negotiate are 
really its leaves. If you plant a seed and watch the little 
seedling spring up, you will see that it has soft hairy leaves of 
trefoil form. These later become spines; and some develop 
into larger spines which are true branches, for you will notice 
that flowers and small spines grow out of them. 

Should we call it Furze or Gorse? You may take your 
choice with the assurance that in either case you will be right. 
Both are Old English names for the plant: the origin of 
Furze is unknown ; but Gorse is derived through the German 
from the Latin name for barley. 

Under this dense growth of such effectually protective plants 
as gorse and bramble, many birds find shelter ; and you may 
even be startled in your walk by the explosion of a rocketing 
cock pheasant at your feet, for a few wild specimens of this 
bird nest here. At the right time of year you may also have 
opportunities for watching the queer evolutions of woodcock. 
Wild jungle fowl introduced from Ceylon, the progenitors of 
all our breeds ot domestic poultry, also haunt this part of the 
island, but as they prefer to skulk in the close entanglement 
of undergrowth they are not often seen except by a silent 
and patient bird watcher. 

We soon reach a spot where the cable connecting Caldey 
with the mainland enters the sea, and are notified of the fact 
by a conspicuous sign post. Here the cliff is broken down to 
an easy slope ; and we may descend to the sands and see what 
they have to offer of interest. 

At a glance the hopes of the naturalist run high: it 
is Just the sort of place that he likes. At low tide a stretch 
of sand is exposed which is broken by small boulders and dotted ° 
with shallow pools. And the sand is slightly muddy without 
being nasty—which is a great advantage so far as marine 
creatures are concerned. 

When we start turning the boulders over, we begin to realise 
the wealth of material that awaits the marine zoologist. On 
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the underside of each boulder we find any number of living 
creatures. The smaller species of sea anemone abound, and 
among them are some of the rarest British forms. It will be 
remembered that Philip Gosse, the great authority on these 
creatures, did much of his work at Tenby. The development 
of that place as a seaside resort has done much to spoil it 
from the naturalist’s point of view ; but Caldey is still happily 
unspoilt and almost untouched. There is ample field here 
for new discoveries. 


Queer crabs of many species lurk under these boulders, and 
many of them so exactly resemble their surroundings as to be 
quite unrecognisable so long as they keep still. The young 
collector, who is generally in a hurry to find things, will fail 
to see them ; but his older colleague, who has learnt the lesson 
of patience and knows that the best way to circumvent the 
cunning of wild things is to tire them out, simply keeps still 
and waits. Presently that little patch of mud moves and 
reveals itself as a crab! And that little bunch of small sea- 
weeds and zoophytes walks away and proves to be another 
crab! And so the story continues: patience always wins in 
the battle of wits. 


Sea snails and sea slugs of many kinds are also to be found 
on and under these boulders ; starfishes and marine worms 
of wonderful beauty of form and colour abound ; and in the 
sands are edible bivalves which we despise while the “ cuter ” 
American values them as clams. Various shore fishes of 
small size but of beautiful form are to be found in the shallow 
pools and under the stones, and are by no means to be despised 
in the fried condition. 


We mount again to the cliff path and resume our walk. Do 
you notice that short bit of stick lying on the ground just 
before us? It has evidently been broken from some tree by 
the wind, for the grey bark is covered with patches of lichen ; 
but there is no tree near, and its presence is a puzzle. It is 
just one of those small trifles of which the naturalist takes 
notice. There it lies, and we are just about to step on it, when 
—it flies away without a sound. It was a Night Jar, tiusting 
for concealment to its marvellous resemblance to a lichen- 
covered stick. If we are about at dusk, we shall be pretty sure 
to hear its curious churring, which is so much more like the 
whirring of machinery than the song ofany bird. And we may 
very possibly see it hawking silently for insects as the shades 
of night close in. 
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We have only a few yards further to go now. On the other 
side of the stone wall to our right are some ploughed fields, 
where from time to time the rough flint flakes and scrapers 
of primitive man are turned up from the earth. Doubtless 
many more still await finding by people with eyes to see and 
minds to appreciate the things of interest and even wonder 
that lie all around them. 

But the landing stage lies just beneath our path, and we 
have come to the end of our stroll. We have circumambulated 
our island: and we should like to do it again! We can only 
hope that our readers are of the same mind. 
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BY C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


N Pax, no page upon Peace can be out of place. 

So I have asked leave to write upon the Peace that 

immediately interests me, and I must be forgiven. 
Let me go back a little. 

Before the War, we all of us were cynics. It was 
technically peace; but who of us believed in it? 
Without troubling to travel, who really thought that 
the entente with France was more than the supreme 
feat of King Edward’s ingenuity, and an equilibrium 
achieved by his most delicate touches which the very 
winds of heaven were bound to overset the moment 
he was no more there? And anyhow, who could 
put any heart into a peace that left so many millions, 
at home and in other countries, in such misery. For 
millions were miserable, in their slums and tenements, 
and again in the hotel ballrooms, where the rich 
fraction of the nation danced the fatal nights away, 
and in the other places of amusement where the 
of-old respectable sought their own species of 
cocaine. 

No one could love that peace. 

Then came the war, and to many it seemed almost 
better than what had gone before, and likely to lead to 
some sort of peace when it was over. But despite 
Benedict, the only clear-sighted diplomat who was 
not still a cynic, little enough came of it. 

Even before that, it had grown sadder and sadder 
to see how the Faith, that could once over-ride these 
wretched schisms between fellow-humans, seemed to 
lack strength for the task. It did not really lack it, but 
the barriers set up between the nations made, in prac- 
tice, all efforts at unity impossible. It remained to 
help forward as much unity and inter-action as was 
possible at home. 
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For many reasons it has long seemed desirable to 
unite all Catholics who thought, in a powerful group. 
One reason we make so little headway in England is 
that we have perhaps no one expert whose word is law 
in any single department. We have no one of whose book 
it has to be said, in every university, “That is the book 
you must have, and none other, if you can have but 
one.” But besides that, we scarcely have a sufficient- 
ly impressive mass of true average opinion to contri- 
bute, to win a real and adequate hearing. Practically 
the whole of the “ daily suggestion ” administered to 
the country through the press is non-Catholic. The 
whole of the cinema, or nearly all, is non-Catholic. 
All the bookstalls are non-Catholic, and the “ best 
sellers ” are so too, with the rarest exceptions. So we 
have become very timid, and hardly like to state our 
opinions even to ourselves. We hold to the Faith, 
but we have no general sympathy to rely on if we try to 
utter it. I make some kind of exception for the districts 
where the C.S.G. is strong. ‘There Catholic opinion 
is attended to with interest and even sympathy. But 
these are tiny patches in the land, and not fertile in 
writers. "The local effect is good ; but we want some- 
thing more diffusive—we have to create an atmosphere 
so as in the long run to alter the national imagina- 
tion. Not until Elizabeth had corrupted the national 
imagination was England truly apostate. 

It was therefore resolved to begin from the living 
cell, so to speak, and work upwards to the local organ- 
ism. I mean, it was felt that there must be thousands 
of latent Catholics in the country, and even in the 
universities where, after all, men and girls are supposed 
to be trained to use their brains, who became dull in 
head and tied of tongue simply because they did not 
know one another, and never met to exchange ideas. 
The little bulletin called The Inter-University Maga- 
zine was therefore started, in the hopes that it might 
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reveal, if no more, the numbers of Catholics actually 
studying in the universities. It succeeded in that 
better than could have been hoped; sometimes 
Catholics were found to be ten times as numerous, in 
some one university, as had been surmised. Where it 
had been thought that no society could be formed out 
of the six students who had been known,it was found 
that there were 60, and a thriving society has since 
been inaugurated. In a word, there is now no uni- 
versity in England or Wales, and only two very non- 
Catholic ones in Scotland that has not its society of 
men and women students, grouped thus because they 
are Catholics. Need I say that in some universities 
there had long been large and active groups; but 
elsewhere there had been none; others, again, were 
disheartened, or had been so depleted by the war, 
that they had practically died. But when the after- 
war rush to the universities began, it was felt that 
inertia was no more anywhere tolerable. 

On the domestic life of these societies I need not 
dwell. It is very varied. One can tell how it has 
obtained the long loan of two tennis courts in the 
middle of the town—a feather in its cap, since the 
rest of the university has to go two miles to play ; 
another has members willing to come 25 miles, on a 
sleety winter morning, in order to make a corporate 
Communion with other members at the beginning of 
term; another finds the Vice-chancellor a genial 
guest at its teas; another can provide members who, 
with courteous firmness, can correct a high Anglican 
dignitary when he makes, in public, ludicrous mis- 
takes about Catholic dogma ; another can found beds 
in hospitals. 

But what is more to the purpose, the several 
societies are learning to know one another, and to meet 
in local groups—thus, those of Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Sheffield and Leeds met not long ago for joint fes- 
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tivities, and there were return visits. Of their general 
meetings, I speak below. And again, it is hoped that 
other societies will welcome interaction with the Catho- 
lic University Societies, especially now that they are 
federated, and are called the Federation of Catholic 
Societies in the Universities of Great Britain. Thus 
we may hope that the Stage Guild will be in regular 
touch with the secretaries of the university societies, 
and notify them when Catholic actors come to 
their towns, so that these may both be entertained 
and entertain. I can see quite a little scoop for the 
Society that could announce that Mr. George Mozart, 
or Mr. Finlay Dunn, now acting in the town, would 
appear at one of its “socials!” And with other 
societies like the C.S.G. or the C.E.G. certain Uni- 
versity Societies are already in close touch. 

What is hoped from this is, not only that the Uni- 
versity Societies may be drawn together by many a 
new thread, but that our intelligent young men and 
girls may from the outset have the knowledge of where 
they may later on best trade with their talents, have 
their imaginations stirred by the sight of good work 
done, and that various other groups may them- 
selves profit by the stream of valuable recruits that the 
universities most surely should provide. And we hope 
to become a real scholastic agency, especially for those 
seeking tutorial positions or tutors. 

But we began, very soon, to look beyond England. 

On the Continent there are some very strong 
University Societies, in many places strongly federated 
too. In Spain, the King takes a personal and active 
interest in the Federacién Nacional. In Italy the 
F.U.C.I., as its initials stand, has had a most practical 
effect in quite different directions; thus, it has pro- 
vided Catholic professors in many universities—so 
much so, that almost all the fear of the universities has 
disappeared ; they are no more the actively materialist 
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places that they were 50 years ago; and it es- 
tablishes cheap, good restaurants! The romantic 
history of the group of Central Europe is such as to 
forbid our spoiling it by a mere passing allusion here. 
The literature that they produce or patronise is re- 
markable, and it is purely to our loss that we do not 
know of itin England. These continental federations 
of which the last to be formed is that of France, are 
in very close touch with almost every great Catholic 
organisation in their countries, and the co-operation 
is wonderful. I risk saying that in a majority of French 
large villages there is some social club run in great 
part by university students, and, since in France our 
tradition of piety and amusement, and nothing else, 
does not prevail, these clubs are centres of most “ alive” 
discussion between men whose religious beliefs are 
as sharply at variance as their social ideals. 

In the summer of 1921 a number of these Federa- 
tions were con-federated at Fribourg, in the neutral 
territory of Switzerland. It was largely the enthusi- 
asm of Holland, Spain and Italy that made this 
possible ; but England, thank God, was well repre- 
sented, and our delegates had considerable influence 
in the formation of the statutes of the Pax Romana, as 
the new Confederation was called. The Holy See 
approved highly of the enterprise, and great develop- 
ments were looked for. 

The first that impressed our own imagination 
occurred this summer, at Oxford. There the C.S.G. 
was to meet in August for its summer-school. Our 
Federation, by statute, has to meet oncea year. Unable 
to hold a sufficiently dignified assembly by ourselves 
we asked to meet at the same time and place as the 
C.S.G., and learn from it, and contribute, if we seemed 
able, toit. At Oxford, accordingly, some forty of our 
Catholic delegates from the universities collected. 
But more than that. Representatives from other 
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countries joined us. The very efficient secretary from 
a large federation of Belgian students, with Louvain 
for H.Q., was present. Present too no less than four 
gentlemen from Holland, of whom one is the legal 
adviser to the Catholic Dutch Working-men’s Syn- 
dicates, and has an intimate knowledge of labour 
questions in that country. Cardinal Mercier sent us 
from Malines a more than gracious—a most personally 
kind—letter of encouragement. From France came the 
secretary of the new French Federation, with a friend, 
and a noted French journalist was also here to see us, 
and the Papal Nuncio at Paris had not long before 
sent us his good wishes. A Danish lady too came to 
Oxford, and was able to astonish us with her story of 
Catholic advance in Denmark; and a Hungarian 
nobleman unfolded to us the tragedy of his country. 
Only by a distressing clash of dates, Prince Mirski, a 
well-known Russian exile, with whose name readers 
of the London Mercury are certainly familiar, was pre- 
vented from being here ; and again, by clash of other 
congress-dates, or passport difficulties, two German 
ladies and a Munich professor of note were unable 
at the last moment to came. To make up, we had a 
Polish representative ; and a most efficient speaker 
from Jugo-Slavia, and no less than three visitors from 
Czecho-Slovakia. We have kept the—well, I won’t 
say best—but the least expected, perhaps, for the last— 
a Japanese naval officer, well able to speak with author- 
ity on Catholic things in his country. 

Let me leave out all the “acts” of that astonish- 
ing week—astonishing not least to the present 
writer who had never expected the enthusiastic res- 
ponse to his hesitating invitations. Let me say, first 
and foremost, that these delegates, drawn thus from 
nations not long ago—and still, in concrete fact, if 
not in theory—at bitter variance, began the week with 
Communion side by side, and ended it with a special 
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Benediction. To the Benediction of Our Lord had 
been prefixed that of His Vicar, for the Holy Father 
had sent to us a long telegram, in which he spoke of 
our reunion as “so fittingly ” assembled at Oxford, 
and dwelt upon the “ great apostolate” of the students. 
Prefaced and perfected, then, by these religious acts 
of unity and fraternity, the week could hardly be 
other than a truly Catholic one. No doubt it was 
wonderful enough that men who, as I said, were 
divided by every event that can inflame angry passions, 
should have spent the days in close talk and discussion, 
basing their unity upon the Faith alone; but more 
publicly impressive were the two meetings in which 
the foreign delegates each told us of the Catholic 
situation in his own country, and of the means his 
compatriots took to maintain and spread the influence 
of the Faith. We were told of the really admirable 
organisation of Holland and France ; of the pathetic 
effort of the few educated Japanese Catholics to come 
to the help of their humbler fellow-Catholics, who, 
through 300 years of isolation and relegation to the 
country away from all human facilities of self-develop- 
ment, have kept the faith, even devoid of priests. The 
persecuted Catholics of the Central countries were 
shown to our imagination, persecuted less perhaps by 
their own Governments than by the insidious wiles of 
Protestant societies, American and British, rich, phil- 
anthropic, seemingly so broad-minded and genial, 
who “steal the hearts of the Children of Israel.” 
And we learned of the heroism of Poland, and much 
more that was at once tragic and sublime. 

But one and all, these speakers emphasised the need 
of England’s help. 

In some places Catholic organisation has been, 
frankly, bad—usually inculpably, because Catholics 
were for political reasons prevented from organising 
themselves, or because, in a traditionally Catholic 
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country, it was rashly assumed that all was well. And 
in high places we find ourselves needed—strange 
event—as models. The C.S.G., and especially the 
C.E.G., seemed to amaze some of our visitors. The 
C.T.S. literature filled them, also, with admiration. 
In other places we are needed to counteract the idea 
that all England and all America are non-Catholic. 
We are pointed to, in no very friendly way, perhaps, 
as the “go-ahead ” countries, and it 1s declared that 
to be go-ahead you must give up the swaddling bands 
of Catholicism. In lands where the national idea is 
strong, it is again said that to be a nation, you must 
shake loose from Rome, and the Northerners are again 
pointed to. And in yet other countries, the sheer 
friendship of our own is eagerly solicited seemingly 
for its own sake. It is felt sad that the Catholics of 
England should be ignorant of the great Catholic 
force with which they might join their own strength, 
so near at hand. 

Several practical proposals were put before us, to 
all of which our Federation hopes gradually to attend. 
One is, of course, a regular interchange of visits. “This 
we are already doing. ‘Two delegates went from the 
English Universities to the Pax Romana congress at 
Fribourg, and to the great athletic gathering at 
Brno. They carried our own greetings to the Czechs, 
and our thanks for the letters addressed to us by the 
Archbishops of Prague and of Olomouc. They went, 
too, to Vienna, and were just able to assist at the 
Pax Romana summer school there, of which our own 
week was a modest pendant. Future visits are 
assured. 

Besides this, we hope gradually to arrange for inter- 
change of students, and to manage tours in England 
for foreign visitors here. 

But more directly important is interchange of 
literature. This is to be done in various ways. One 
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is, that we have appointed a “ foreign secretary ” to 
whom, on our side, we mean to transmit any informa- 
tion of events of Catholic interest in England, in their 
true light, to give which the press cannot be depended 
on, and he will have these translated into the chief 
European languages, and sent to all university centres, 
and these, on their side, will do the same for us. Also 
we hope to notify all such centres of Catholic litera- 
ture in English, already published or to be published, 
which is really worth reading, with a short account of 
the contents sufficient to explain their worth. So too 
we shall receive from abroad notice of first-rate Catho- 
lic works, with a comment. Finally, we want foreign 
centres to be kept supplied with Catholic English 
literature, for many of them are far too poor to buy 
anything—in Austria, doctors cannot get, I won’t 
say new books, but necessary journals, instruments 
and anaesthetics. So destructive of sheer civilisation 
has the war proved. We on our side are unable to 
make presents of magazines, etc., to all such places. 
This is where I am allowed to make a downright appeal 
to readers of Pax. It stands to reason that we should 
be grateful for any gift in money for the tiny funds of 
our Federation. But that is not what I am suggesting 
here. I should like to ensure a copy of Pax reaching 
at least fourteen different countries. It would be 
enormously welcome abroad. I wish I could personally 
explain to each reader how desperately eager our 
foreign brothers are to receive such literature, and how 
well they deserve to get it. I suggest, therefore, 
that readers might very kindly communicate with me, 
and say whether they will undertake to ensure 
either their own Pax, or, better still, need I say, a 
second copy, going abroad. When weare rather better 
organised, we shall I hope have a clearing house to 
which the copies should be sent. For the present I 
should like myself to receive the copies, and would see 
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that they are forwarded. You cannot guess how much 
this will assist international Catholic amity. To 
receive a good supply of literature from, that is, through 
the English Federation, will be a real link between us. 
No doubt as time goes on, we shall be able to ensure 
Masses being said for our benefactors. At present 
all who help in this very practical way are quite as 
truly benefactors as those who would be willing to 
subscribe to our own magazine, though we hope it will 
appeal more and more widely, even outside the universi- 
ties, to Catholic readers. Our hopesareindeed high. We 
want to get more and morelinked up with the secondary 
schools and colleges, so as to facilitate, perhaps by 
means of scholarships, more Catholics going to the 
universities. And later, we hope to see founded re- 
search scholarships for Catholics at the universities, 
so that at last we may get the experts whose lack we 
started by deploring. And we have already tried to 
begin to create the intermediate literature we need. 
The Catholic Thought and Thinkers series is definitely 
published under the auspices of the Federation. Ex- 
cellent writers have contributed to it; volumes on 
Fustin, Erasmus and Alcuin have already appeared, 
and others on men like Aquinas, More, Wilfrid Ward, 
Bossuet, Dante, Solovieff are in active preparation. 

This little strut of ours is not really a conceited one. 
We are very poor, very young, very weak. But we have 
most certainly, under Providence, come to stay. The 
enthusiasm and independent spirit of all the delegates 
at Oxford was a revelation to us. But we do want to 
be known, so as to be of wider service. And we can 
be helped ourselves, in the way I have indicated, and 
you can, in that way, do a Peace-work of real and very 
wide value, thoroughly in the great spirit of the great 
Pope who has but lately passed away, and of the 
reigning Pontiff. 
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CONTEMPLATIVE? 


By Dom Benepicr STEvART, 0.8.8. 


BBOT BUTLER devotes a chapter of his book 
AN Boeaiesine Monachism to the extremely im- 

portant and interesting question, in what sense 
may Benedictine life be called contemplative.’ 

In none of the reviews that have appeared since 
Benedictine Monachism was published, has this chapter 
been dealt with in any detail, and yet the question is 
one of special interest, and one about which there is 
a certain amount of discussion and difference of opinion. 
Hence it will not, perhaps, be altogether inopportune 
to discuss this special chapter in the pages of Pax, 
in spite of the time that has elapsed since the appear- 
ance of Benedictine Monachism. 

It must be confessed that the impression that results 
from reading this chapter is chiefly one of disappoint- 
ment. 

The whole difficulty in admitting that Benedictine 
life is contemplative arises from the fact that, in 
most Black Benedictine congregations, a considerable 
amount of external work is carried on, and this seems, 
at first sight, incompatible with the idea of the con- 
templative life. That this should be so is due, as 
Dom Butler shows, to modern ideas on the question. 
** As understood in modern times,” he says, “ a ‘ con- 
templative life’ is one so given up to the pursuit of 
divine contemplation and the exercises that directly 
tend to it, that the exclusion of the works of the 
active life . . . has come to be regarded as a necessary 
condition of a contemplative life . . . judged by this 
standard the life of Black Benedictine monks in the 


1 Benedictine Monachism : Studies in Benedictine Life and Rule. By 
the Right Rev. Cuthbert Butler, Abbot of Downside Abbey. (Long- 
mans, 1919). Chapter viii. Benedictine Life Contemplative ; What 
this means. 
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present day and for many centuries past, cannot be 
called contemplative.””? 

Among men only the Carthusians, Camaldolese and 
Trappists seem to fulfil this ideal. Dom Butler, how- 
ever, points out that Benedictine life always has, as a 
matter of fact, been regarded as contemplative : there 
is a steady tradition to this effect from St. Gregory the 
Great onwards. He quotes also St. Thomas in support 
of this, and St. Thomas, as Abbot Butler justly remarks, 
had a practical knowledge of Benedictine life, having 
been at school at Monte Cassino.? 

The real solution of the difficulty is found “in the 
fact of the term ‘ contemplative life,’ having changed 
its connotation more than once in the course of time, 
and having come now to be used in a much more res- 
tricted and absolute sense than in the Middle Ages.’ 
The modern, narrower view is not traditional: the 
traditional conception of the contemplative life ad- 
mits a certain element of activity. Abbot Butler 
proceeds to prove these two contentions—viz. :(1), 
that Benedictine life is contemplative (2), that never- 
theless it admits of activity—from the teaching and 
example of Benedictine saints, especially of St. Gregory 
the Great and St. Bernard. The latter, it is true, was a 
Cistercian, but Dom Butler regards his teaching on 
the contemplative life as far more in keeping with 
Black Benedictine tradition than with that of the Cis- 
tercians. 

Now it is here that this chapter, to our mind, fails 
to justify the expectations raised at the beginning. 
Abbot Butler, it seems to us, confuses two aspects of 
the contemplative life which should always be care- 
fully distinguished, and he uses the term “ active life ” 
in a sense that appears equivocal. 


LOp. cit; \p: 93: 
2 Ibid., p. 94. 
3 Ibid. 
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Before treating a question such as this, a clear dis- 
tinction should be made between what we may call 
the subjective and the objective aspects of the contem- 
plative life—between the contemplative life as found 
in individual souls to whom God has granted special 
graces of prayer, and as an organised state of life, a 
special form of the religious life. 

This distinction is nowhere clearly given by Abbot 
Butler. Asa result we are left with a vague impression 
that Benedictine life is contemplative, simply because 
individual monks can become and have become con- 
templatives. On p. 31 of his book, the Abbot in fact 
says: ‘‘ In regard to the personal spiritual life of the 
monks, it must be recognised that Benedictine life is 
contemplative.” 

Now the fact that individual Benedictines may be 
contemplatives does not itself make Benedictine life 
contemplative any more than the fact that individual 
Jesuits or Redemptorists may be contemplatives 
makes Jesuit or Redemptorist life contemplative. 
The Society of Jesus and the Congregation of the most 
holy Redeemer are active orders. But contemplatives 
are found in all states of life—in the most active re- 
ligious orders and even in the midst of the world, and 
in the married state. In order to prove that Bene- 
dictine life is contemplative, it must be shown that its 
object—at least its primary object—is to enable those 
who lead it to become contemplatives, or rather- to 

repare them to receive the grace of contemplation if 
that should be God’s will. We must in short dis- 
tinguish the “ contemplative state” from the “ state 
of contemplation.” This may seem at first sight to 
be mere juggling with words, but there is a real differ- 
ence between the two modes of expression. 

The “state of contemplation” means a special 
state of prayer in which individual souls may be. 
The “contemplative state” means a state of 
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life specially organised in view of Divine con- 
templation, though not necessarily (as we shall see) 
exclusively so. One may be living in the contem- 
plative state without being actually in the state of 
contemplation and wice versd. ‘This is very well put 
in an excellent little brochure on this subject written 
by a Carthusian monk. The author says: ‘‘ We must 
distinguish the interior, private and personal condition 
of a soul given up to union with God, from the ex- 
tertor, public and official condition of an institution 
intended .to aid contemplative: vocations <>) sa) 
established to supply those called to embrace this life 
with the means of surroundings conducive to the ful- 
filment of this aim . . . this does not mean of course 
that all who enter upon the life succeed in attaining 
to contemplation.”? 

But, mindful of Abbot Butler’s words at the be- 
ginning of the chapter, on the modern restricted con- 
ception of the contemplative life, we must remember 
that when St. Benedict wrote his Rule for monks, the 
religious state, already long existing in the Church 
had not yet been divided into contemplative, active 
and “‘ mixed” orders, as it is now. Religious orders 
in the modern sense, did not in fact exist at all—there 
were only monks living in monasteries each of which 
was independent of the other. 

The contemplative and the active lives too, as 
appears clearly from St. Gregory the Great’s teaching 
—to take him alone—were regarded as elements of 
Christian life in general. They were not special 
“states of life” to be lived apart by different sets of 
men, but were to be combined in the lives of all. But 
the contemplative life is not easy to practise, at least 
in its fullness, amidst the cares and temptations of the 
world, hence we find from the very earliest times 


1 The Contemplative Life : Considered in its Apostolic aspect. By a 
Carthusian Monk. (Norwood, London, 1910). pp. 60—6z. 
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men and women going apart from the world in order 
to give themselves more completely to this higher and 
more perfect life. This was the ideal of monastic 
life in all its forms. Hence, monastic life was essen- 
tially contemplative. 

If we examine the Rule of St. Benedict we shall find 
this same ideal set before the monks, though we shall 
not find St. Benedict declaring that he intends to 
found a contemplative order. He was not founding 
an order in any sense, but simply legislating anew for 
a state of life that already existed. In the Holy Rule 
we find the saint insisting on separation from the world, 
on the importance of prayer and of the public 
prayer of the Divine Office as the chief occupation 
of the monks: on the observance of silence, the practice 
of asceticism and of manual work. At the end of 
Chapter [V—“ On the Instruments of good works,” 
the holy Patriarch insists again on separation from the 
world as a condition of the monastic life: ‘‘ The work- 
shop,” he says, ‘‘ where we are to labour at all these 
things is the cloister of the monastery, and stability 
in the community.” 

All this is in accordance with the earlier monastic 
tradition, and such a life was certainly what would 
now be technically termed “‘ contemplative.” Hence 
we might say that Benedictine life is contemplative, 
simply because it is monastic—the two words are 
really synonymous. But then arises the question of 
the active work undertaken by Benedictines. 

First, however, we must take exception to a state- 
ment made by Abbot Butler at the very beginning of 
the chapter—that “ it is an axiom’ that the spirit and 
ideals of an order are to be found most surely in the 
lives and actions of the saints it has produced ”2. From 
this ‘‘ axiom” Abbot Butler deduces the legitimacy 

1 Italics ours. 

2p. 93. 
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of external activity for Benedictines and its compat- 
ibility with their character of contemplatives. But 
is this an axiom of universal application? It is 
no doubt true in the case of active and “‘ mixed” 
orders (e¢.g., the Jesuits and Dominicans), but is it 
equally true of the monastic or contemplative 
orders? Do the life and actions of St. Bernard, for 
instance, give an indication of the spirit and ideals 
of the Cistercian Order? Do the life and actions, 
again, of St. Teresa give an indication of the spirit and 
ideals of the life of the Carmelite nuns? We speak 
here, of course, of the exterior life and actions of these 
saints, for there can be question only of this in the 
present connection. Would it not be truer to say that 
in contemplative orders the saints are the “ excep- 
tions that prove the rule?” It has been said that no 
holy monk has ever been canonised simply and solely 
as a holy monk. Monks have been canonised either 
as holy popes, bishops, missionaries, writers or teachers 
—in other words, on account of something external, 
distinct and apart from their monastic character. But to 
bea ‘ holy monk ” is simply to live the hidden life of the 
cloister in perfection and this is a holiness that does 
not usually attract external attention. 

Hence, the fact that certain great Benedictine saints 
lived active lives, were apostles, missionaries, etc., 
does not prove that normal Benedictine life in general 
admitted such activity. The activity of these saints 
arose from the special circumstances of their own 
individual lives. 

With regard to the teaching of St. Gregory and St. 
Bernard on the contemplative life, it is true that both 
these saints speak continually of the active life and its 
works in combination with the contemplative. But 
the question is, firstly : do they always necessarily refer 
to the contemplative life as practised by monks, and 
not rather to the contemplative life in general ? 
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Secondly: do they, when clearly addressing the 
monks, mean quite the same thing by the term “ active 
life”? as Abbot Butler means? By the active life, 
now-a-days, is always meant a life passed in the exer- 
cise of the sacred ministry, work for souls in the parish 
or in the mission field, ‘‘ supplying,” preaching, giving 
retreats and missions, caring for the sick or teaching in 
schools. But besides this external activity which is 
chiefly found in the active or mixed orders, there is 
a certain form of activity which exists in even the most 
exclusively contemplative orders. The ordinary ex- 
igences of human life necessarily demand a certain 
element of activity, since it is impossible to live like the 
angels, here below. There must be some in the 
monastery to look after the temporal and material 
needs of the community, and their spiritual needs too 
demand a certain exercise of the sacred ministry. There 
is, in fact, a very considerable amount of activity in 
contemplative houses even in those of solitaries like 
the Carthusians. There is, besides, the fact that even 
those most highly favoured by God cannot remain per- 
petually in a state of contemplation. There is need of 
work to occupy both mind and body, since as St. Bene- 
dict says: ‘‘Idleness is the enemy of the soul.” All 
this activity however is concerned with the community 
itself and its immediate needs, and now-a-days those 
engaged in it would not be considered as leading what 
is technically termed.the ,‘‘ actives life?) Yet, it 
seems clear, from a careful study of the writings of the 
saints and early monastic writers quoted by Abbot 
Butler, that, with them, the “‘ active life”? means— 
at least in the case of monks—simply this “ internal 
activity,” as it may be called. 

On p. 99 Abbot Butler quotes a passage from St. 
Gregory, which he regards as having “an interest 
quite unique ”’ since it is a definition of the contem- 
plative life given by the saint to his own monks. The 
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passage is as follows: “‘ When the minds of the elect, 
through the grace of an active life being vouchsafed 
them abandon the paths of error, they never return to 
the evil courses of the world which they have forsaken ; 
but when through the gaze of contemplation they are 
led to stay themselves from this same active life, they 
‘go and return,’ in that because they are never able 
to continue for long in contemplation, they again let 
themselves out in action, that by busying themselves 
in such things as are 1mmedtately near them (1n bts 
qui sibt quxta sunt) they may recruit their strength, 
and may be enabled by contemplation again to soar 
above themselves.”” (Morals X, 31). It is strange that 
Abbot Butler has not remarked the force of the 
sentence which we print in italics. 

Again, he quotes on p 101, Paul Warnefrid’s defini- 
tion of the active and contemplative lives as they 
should be practised by Benedictines. ‘This writer says : 
“* Because blessed Benedict knew that these two lives, 
the active and the contemplative, are necessary for 
every perfect man, therefore he divided them by 
times. And he properly first named the active life 
and afterwards the contemplative . . . . the contem- 
plative is reading and prayer, the active is manual work 
. ... that monk who has carefully and well carried 
out his manual work, when he comes to his reading will 
receive either contemplation or tears,” etc.! This is 
not the active life as now understood. 

In the quotation from St. Bernard on p. 102, it is 
true that the saint (who is addressing his monks) 
speaks of the “labour of preaching” (studium prae- 
dicationts) and of work for the good of souls, but 
Abbot Butler would hardly maintain that St. Bernard 
is here exhorting his monks to go forth and preach, 
and exercise the sacred ministry outside the monastery. 
This would have been entirely contrary to the spirit 


1p, 101. 
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and practice of the early Cistercians, (as to that of the 
modern Trappists), St. Bernard’s own “labour of 
preaching ” being quite exceptional. Either the saint 
is speaking of the contemplative and active lives in 
general, or else the “souls” and “ neighbours” to 
whom he refers, were the pilgrims and guests or poor 
people who flocked to the monastery and whose pres- 
ence would form the occasion for a certain exercise of 
good works and of the sacred ministry by some at least 
of the monks. 

Dom Butler shows very clearly the difference be- 
tween the Benedictine conception of the contemplative 
life and that held by the early Egyptian monks. 
For these latter the eremitical life alone was truly 
contemplative and all work was as much as possible ex- 
cluded. The Benedictine conception, however, ad- 
mitted the element of “internal activity,” of which 
we have spoken above, 1.¢., that part of life in the mon- 
astery not actually spent in prayer or “ holy reading,” 
but exercised in manual labour or the various occu- 
pations involved in the different offices—receiving 
guests, giving alms to the poor, teaching the oblati 
etc. But the question at hand is how to reconcile 
external activity with the contemplative life. Abbot 
Butler does not distinguish between these two forms 
of activity and the arguments that apply to the one 
do not apply to the other. 

We do not for a moment wish to maintain that ex- 
ternal activity is incompatible with Benedictine life, 
or to deny that it has formed an element of it in the 
past and even from the earliest times. But we main- 
tain that its existence can neither be proved nor justi- 
fied by the example or teaching of the saints and 
writers quoted by Dom Butler. The life and work of 
the great monastic apostles and missionaries was not the 
normal life of the monks—still less was the life and work 
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ing of St. Gregory, St. Bernard and other writers is not, 
as we have seen, conclusive—the active life of which they 
speak (in connection with the monks, at least) is not 
what is now understood by that term. 

How is the problem to be solved ? 

In the life of St. Benedict written by St. Gregory, 
we find certain facts that indicate the exercise of ex- 
ternal activity even in the time of the holy Patriarch 
himself. For St. Gregory tells us that he was accustomed 
to send his monks to give spiritual consolation to certain 
nuns living in the neighbourhood,' and that he him- 
self preached to the people round about Cassinum. 
The Holy Rule itself allows for monks being absent 
from the monastery, though the object of such absences 
is not specified. All this, however, is not absolutely 
conclusive. The best argument is really what might be 
called the “ argument from prescription,” viz.: the 
fact that at the present day active works of all kinds are 
carried on by Benedictines and have been for many 
centuries (not only by individuals here and there, 
but by monasteries and congregations) and that 
this has never been considered to be an abuse. But 
this external work—and here is the important point 
to be kept in mind—is not, and never has been, regard- 
ed as an essential element of Benedictine life ; and it is 
this fact that is the distinguishing mark between Bene- 
dictines and the “‘ mixed ” orders properly so-called, as, 
for example, the Dominicans or Franciscans. For the 
Dominicans, to go forth and preach—contemplata alits 
tradere as St. Thomas puts it—is a necessary part of their 
vocation. A Dominican house, in which a purely 
contemplative life was lead, would cease to be Domini- 
can. But a Benedictine community that undertook 
no active work of any kind, would continue to be truly 


1 Dialogues of St. Gregovy—See English translation, ‘The Little 
Flowers of Saint Benet.’ Kegan Paul, 1901. Ch. xix., p. 72 ;Ch, also 
Ch. xii., p. 51. 
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Benedictine, as possessing all the essentials of the life. 

The external work done by Benedictines has been dic- 
tated to them either simply by circumstances, or else 
by the authority of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. It is 

not a necessary part of their vocation as Benedictines, 
and there is not, and never has been, any external 
work that is specifically Benedictine. But in speaking 
of “‘ Benedictine life’ and ‘‘ Benedictine work,” we 
must remember that, as Abbot Butler insists in Bene- 
dictine Monachism, Benedictines do not form an 
“order”? in the modern acceptation of the term. 
The so-called ‘‘ Order of St. Benedict ” is a federation 
of autonomous “‘ congregations ” differing widely from 
one another in outward aspect, and each of these con- 
gregations is itself a federation of autonomous monas- 
teries possessing each to a certain extent its own man- 
ner of life and special characteristics. What, then, 
is the unifying principle between them all ? What is it 
that makes them all Benedictine? It might perhaps 
help us if we were to apply to all Benedictine congre- 

gations the principles laid down for the English Con- 
gregation by Pope Leo XIII, in the famous Apostolic 
Letter Religiosus Ordo. ‘The Pope says that every 
religious order and congregation “aims at and pursues 
two ends, distinct from one another : first to lead its. 
members by means of the evangelical counsels to every 
perfection of soul, undertaking for this purpose those 
works which its rule declares to be special to it and to 

be of chief importance: secondly, to perform with 

thoroughness and care any other works to which the 

order is able and chooses to extend the activity of its 

members.” 

The Pontiff then goes on to point out that the 

“ essence and nature of an order inheres in its first end,”’ 

and that ‘‘ it is from this that the principles and laws 

which govern the body must certainly be taken and all 

1 The Apostolic Letter ‘‘ Religiosus Ordo.’ p. 13. 
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other works, whatever they may be, which fall under the 
second end, must obey and submit to these same laws ; 
the contrary would be preposterous.””! 

To apply this to Benedictine life in general : What 
is the first end of every Benedictine congregation ? 
It is simply : “ to lead its members by means of the evan- 
gelical counsels to every perfection of soul, undertaking 
for this purpose those works which the Rule of St. 
Benedict declares to be of chief importance”—v7z. - 
the “work of God” par excellence, 1.e. the Divine 
Office, to which “nothing is to be preferred,” private 
prayer and holy reading, manual work, the living re- 
tired from the world, the practice of silence and re- 
nunciation—the works, in short, of the contemplative 
life. 

As for the second end, “to perform with thorough- 
ness and care any other works to which each congre- 
gation is able and chooses to extend the activity of its 
members,” this must obey and submit to the principles 
and laws of the first end—‘‘the contrary,” says the 
Pope, “ would be preposterous.” In other words, the 
contemplative element must always predominate and 
no work should be undertaken that would normally 
and continually interfere with or obscure it. 

Thus, to answer our question : What is it 
that makes the different congregations Benedictine ? 
We may say that it is their agreement as to this pre- 
dominance of the contemplative element, the fact 
that the “ first end ” of each is to practise the contem- 
plative life. 

Since, then, as Leo XIII says, ‘‘ the essence and nature 
of an order inheres in the first end,” it seems clear that 
Benedictine life, in spite of the manifold activities of 
so many different monasteries and congregations, is 
essentially and substantially contemplative. 

1 Tbid. 
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STAINED GLASS: YESTERDAY 
AND TO-DAY 


By Dom Tueopors Barty, 0.3.8. 


ONDERFUL things were made of glass in 
the days of the Pharacs, clear and brilliant, 


and it was known to ancient Greece and Rome, 
but, though easily used for filling window spaces, 
stained glass as we know it did not appear until enam- 
ellers of Limoges and elsewhere conceived the idea, 
belated enough perhaps, of treating glass windows 
as they already treated their coffers for the bones of 
saints 

It is a strange thing that while the much vaunted 
march of civilization has changed the making of many 
things, it has left stained glass windows practically un- 
touched. Machinery has little enough to do with it, 
and the window when it leaves the studio is, in the 
strictest sense of the term, hand-made. ‘There is 
little doubt that a stained glass artist of the middle 
ages would be very much at home in a modern work- 
shop, so much of the original way of going to work 
remains in use. 

For any discussion of the theory of decoration and 
stained glass, it is necessary to form some rough idea 
of the various steps in the making of a stained and 
painted window. The artist has first to draw his 
cartoon, and if he be indeed an artist, two considera- 
tions will have no little weight with him ; namely, 
that of the building for which the window is to be 
made and then of the surroundings and situation of 
that same building. 

The beauty of a building depends largely upon its 
fitness for and sympathy with its surroundings, the 
manor house of grey stone grows as of necessity from 
the wood and wold lying around it; with what a 
shock should we come upon a mosque in the Lake 
country. So the window should be of a piece with 
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the building to which it belongs, and it must admit the 
necessary light, neither more nor less. Now to the 
consideration of what lies beyond the window; a 
broad sky or perhaps a tree of swaying branches, with 
ceaseless play of leaves sifting the light among them. 
Does it look eastward to the white of the morning, or 
to the west where the sun will set redly at night ? 

These things must be remembered before a scheme 
of colouring can be conceived, before a design for the 
window can be drawn ; these things have their part in 
the making or marring of the window, and can 
be called the external harmony of the window with 
its surroundings. With the cartoon drawn, and the 
necessary tracings made from which to cut patterns 
and the like, the artist’s next step will be the glass 
itself, which he must choose with care. Here it may 
be well to note that the glass is made or bought in 
slabs and sheets of various colours and thickness ; no 
actual colour is used in the painting but a monochrome 
pigment for line drawing and shading, though a 
yellow stain is occasionally made use of. 

“Be what you would seem to be,” was the advice 
given by the Duchess to Alice, an excellent maxim 
enough, but in connection with work in stained- 
glass peculiarly so. That a stained-glass window should 
actually be made of glass is a point one would hardly 
care to insist upon; but how many windows are there 
of our own time so bedaubed and besmeared with 
painting, with etching, with stippling, and what not 
that they more resemble canvas than glass? Glass 
is of its nature crystalline and gemlike, it is ever 
associate with light; windows, mirrors, and make- 
believe jewels are all made of glass. One speaks of a 
sea of glass; is it not because at such times the sea is 
clear and transparent, shining inwardly with amazing 
colour? This lucency and gem-like quality should surely 
be preserved, so that the deep tones burn darkly, and 
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the pale shine with a soft brilliance. When the Limoges 
enamellers bethought them of applying their craft to 
windows, they were little enough concerned with 
turning them into pictures, they determined upon 
the adornment of the window with coloured pieces of 
glass. ‘The picture-window was of later growth, the 
window-picture the horror of a modern age. 

The glass is cut by the help of the paper patterns 
prepared from a tracing of the cartoon. The necessary 
painting is now done and the pieces fired in the kiln, 
the pigment and glass, fusing in the heat, unite 
and become one piece ; hence the astonishing perman- 
ence of good stained glass. 

The process following, known as “leading up, 
unites the different pieces of glass by bands of lead sol- 
dered together, both back and front, at the joints. These 
“lead lines” should be structural and significant, and 
supplemental to the painting on the glass, which 
again must insist upon the form; supplying the 
necessary ornament and detail and no more, and 
reaching that ideal of simplicity and significance which 
all art must attain, or at the least attempt. This 
sparing of paint leaves the glass luminous; an artistic 
canon has thus been honoured and at what a gain: 
the purity of colour, the innate brilliance of the glass 
is saved—one of those rare cases where, we may believe, 
virtue brings its own reward. The pieces of glass, 
each chosen for its own peculiar qualities, are treated 
in painting and fixing with a separate care. Big spaces 
of colour, should these occur, filled not with some 
large and lifeless pane of glass well daubed with paint, 
but boasting many small pieces each of individual tone 
and strength, each influencing each, and forming a 
whole of broken and therefore vital colour. 

So far as the workshop is concerned the window is 
practically finished when the leading up is complete. 
‘There remains only a certain amount of exceeding 
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messy work with putty, blacklead and the like, to 
make the window proof against the weather. 

Some few considerations here may not be out of 
place regarding what may be called the internal har- 
mony of the window, that inmost nature that makes 
it beautiful. If the window is to be indeed a 
window of glass, there is no room for illusion, for 
belaboured shading, for photography. It may seem 
strange to quote the dictum of a Japanese master of 
some hundred years ago in connection with so 
essentially Christian and Western a thing as stained 
glass: “A work of art,” said Hokusai, and those 
familiar with his amazing achievements will believe 
him to be no incompetent judge, “ should be a perfect 
composition of line and colour.” There we have it; 
in painting perhaps the line predominates, in glass 
certainly the colour. Farewell now and for ever to the 
tyranny of the subject. You will find, oh! sub- 
ject, that line and colour clothe you with themselves 
and you are become one with the window. 

At York, at Canterbury, at Chartres, in any ancient 
church where the glass is one of its chief glories, 
light is to be found, subtle and suffused. One is 
spell-bound by the beauty of colour, its harmonious- 
ness, its unity; but it will need a narrow scrutiny, 
before the subject is discovered, the “matter” 
so to speak, in which this glowing “form” exists. It 
would be hard, impossible indeed, to think that these 
old masters blundered. 

It is not rashly to be presumed that these ancient 
models should be slavishly imitated. These triumphs 
of an age now dead live always as inspiration, as treas- 
ures of craftsmanship and beauty; themselves not 
the fruit of a soulless copying, they are full of a joyful 
life ; huge adventures in jewel-like glass. 

Thus, with an abundance of care, one may hope, 
perhaps, not over much presuming, to recapture, not 
the dead similitude of the ancient glass by a dull copy- 
ing but, with eyes upon the Eternal Beauty, their 
spirit and their splendour. 
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NIGHT 


Dreamily she soars on high 
over the hills and mountains, 
and advances 
somnolently through the land. 


Her diadem is the young moon’s silvery crescent, 
in her raven tresses glimmer diamond lights, 
and o’er her pallid countenance 
there drifts a veil 
sewn with oriental pearls. 


Her queenly form is wrapped around 
with dark star-spangled mantle 
that reaches far downwards 
and sounds the depths 
of the abyss. 

Sighing, 
casts she languishing glances 
o’er the darkening plains, 
and weeping, 
begs for—love ; 
but no one is found 
to give it her. 


The earth shyly hides herself 


and sinks to rest and sleep. 


The flowers close their chalices 
and hang their pretty heads 
and nestle softly 
on the fostering bosom of the earth. 


The wild-fowl and the timid beasts 
seek their sheltering nests and holes, 
‘and tired men 
the gentle peace of the homestead : 
for the bosom of darkness begets evil 
and her kiss is death. 
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Silently 
she sweeps onward, 
and in the distant east 
the scarlet heralds 
announce the sun-warmed day; 
she blanches, 
and shivering flies from hence 
pain-laden and void of love. 


From the German of 
Dom Prazipus HarTMANN, 0.8.B., 


Monk of Engelberg. 
i “i 


ADOREMUS IN AUTERNUM 


When the midnight Hours are said, 
Brother Ass goes back to bed. 
His sister Soul, more faithful, keeps 
Her watch with Him Who never sleeps, 
Not having where to lay His head. 


Sister Mary Benvenuta, O.P. 
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HE summer of 1922, which as we write these 

notes is making a farewell both tearful and blus- 

tering, has been curiously uneventful. In spite 
of the really atrocious weather we welcomed many old 
friends and also many new ones and, though cold and 
rain often made bathing a mortification and pic-nics 
an impossibility, we feel confident that we shall have 
the pleasure of seeing them again. 


To one group of holiday-makers we must make par- 
ticular reference. The enterprising masters of St. 
Anne’s School, Birmingham, conceived the plan of 
bringing their boys to Caldey and, real difficulties not- 
withstanding, the daring scheme was carried out 
successfully at the beginning of August. Those who 
were at the slip on the evening when the “ Stella 
Maris ” towed over a barge full of seventy boys with 
their kits are not likely to forget the scene. It was low 
water, and the punt brought in boat-load after boat-load 
of small boys who pulled off shoes and stockings and, 
some boldly, some very gingerly, paddled ashore. For 
half-an-hour the beach was more like a disturbed ant- 
hill than anything else and it wasa joy, but a joy not 
untouched with sadness, to watch the pleasure and 
curiosity of these pale-faced town lads. To us, am- 
phibious as we are, it was a matter of wonder that only 
two of them had ever seen the sea before. 


Of course prophecies of disaster were plentiful, but 
they were all falsified, and no one more completely 
than that which said that the presence of seventy 
schoolboys would make the Island unbearable. It is 
with great pleasure that we take this opportunity of 
saying how extremely well the boys behaved, and of ex- 
pressing our admiration for the way in which their 
masters looked after them. 
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The new window in the nave of the Old Priory 
Church (see our frontispiece) is not the only improve- 
which we have been able to make in our ancient build- 
ings during the last few months. The varnished pulpit 
in the south-east corner of the Village Church has at 
last been swept away and in its place an altar has been 
set up to our Lady and the Celtic Saints. This altar 
is built of undressed pink alabaster with a reredos in the 
form of a triptych, of which the two central panels 
represent Our Lady of Caldey and St. David (in whose 
honour the church is dedicated) with St. Samson and 
St. Illtyd in the right and left panels respectively. 
The moveable “kneeler” also has gone from below 
the chancel-arch, and in its place is now a fixed com- 
munion rail, of rectangular oak panels; this is sur- 
mounted, nearly to the height of the arch, by an open 
iron screen of simple and very satisfying design, with 
gates that can be swung open during Mass. 

There has been an unusual and gratifying unanimity 
of praise for these alterations, and we are the more satis- 
fied because the whole of the work has been carried 
out on the Island. Our trusted mason built the altar ; 
the four pictures of the triptych were painted in the 
scriptorium ; its frame and the communion rail were 
both made in our carpenter’s shop; and the iron 
screen designed in the monastery was also executed 
on the Island. Not only this, but the expense of the 
work has been borne almost entirely by the Islanders 
themselves. Most of the money was furnished by the 
monthly subscriptions to the Altar Society, and the 
balance was raised by entertainments in the Hall. 
This seems to us to be a very good and generous effort 
on the part of the fifteen households which form our 
parish. 

Kk Ok 

While not wishing to prejudice the ecclesiastical 

furnishers, who do their best under often trying con- 
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ditions, we think that our success in fitting our own 
church carries a useful hint to parishes generally. It 
is true that every congregation does not include an 
artist, either in painting, sculpture or metal-work, 
but there can be few that have not a carpenter and a 
mason and other master-workmen, and we feel sure 
that expert, really expert, advice, coupled with an in- 
telligent division of labour would enable many parishes 
to undertake work in their churches which would 
result in decreased expense and increased beauty. And 
to be actively concerned, under proper direction, in 
beautifying and improving their parish church, is 
bound to result in greater concern for God’s House 
and its worship and greater sense of community of 
interest among the worshippers. 

And why should such activity be confined to altars, 
confessionals and the like? It is no exaggeration to 
say that the achievement of the monks of Buckfast 
has made an impression throughout England. What 
these monks have done on a big scale, lay-people can 
do on a smaller, and while that deep impression re- 
mains is the time to kindle an enthusiasm for “ doing 
things for ourselves.” From time to time we read of 
a congregation re-roofing its church or building a 
sacristy and so on; we submit that it is most desirable 
from every point of view that such activity should be- 
come the rule and not the exception. 


os i 


The revival during the last few years of interest in 

cting and the allied arts of the theatre has not been 
confined to intellectual and semi-professional groups 
in London and other cities. It has, what is far more 
important, shewn itself in the country (a case could 
be made for its having started there), and the 
Dorset Players, Steep Players, Boxford Masquers 
and others have already made reputations for them- 
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selves. With rumours of these ventures in their ears 
and the example of the monks’ Passion Play before their 
eyes, it is natural that the lay-folk of Caldey should 
feel urged to take their hitherto desultory acting 
rather more seriously, and an effort is being made this 
winter to get away from the bad old “amateur 
theatrical ” habits and to approximate more to methods 
and traditions long disused. ; 

A beginning is being made, appropriately enough, 
with a Nativity Play; not an old mystery resurrected 
or an entirely modern play, such as Fr. Cuthbert’s or 
Mr. Housman’s, but one made up from the Sacred 
Scriptures and the writings of Catholic poets specially 
to suit our objects, needs and circumstances. The 
Passion Play of the Caldey monks is now of wide repute. 
Is it too much to hope that as the years pass the Nativity 
Play of the Caldey lay-folk may have its measure of 
success too? 

Nor are the efforts of our people to be confined to 
religious drama. ‘They have the ambition to get to- 
gether a repertory of good plays any of which can be 
put on at short notice, and so add a new attraction for 
visitors to the Island. The methods employed may 
be best indicated by the three prohibitions laid down 
by the producer, “‘ No footlights, no painted scenery, 
no elocution.” It is hoped in time that, as we rely 
on only Island talent for acting and producing, so 
shall we also for costumes, stage fittings, and properties, 
and ultimately perhaps for the plays themselves. 

In the matter of costumes it is within the power of 
many readers of Pax to render assistance. Discarded 
clothes, old curtains and materials of all sorts are 
capable of being utilised in a hundred ways. We there- 
fore appeal to our readers to ransack their wardrobes 
and store cupboards and send anything they can spare 
of this sort; parcels should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Caldey Players, Caldey Island, by whom they 
will be gratefully acknowledged. 
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Many of our readers will be interested to know that 
we are now again able to take students for farming 
and other technical instruction, and already we have 
half-a-dozen young men in the charge of a qualified 
instructor. Inthe next number of Pax we hope to 
give further particulars of these arrangements, and in 
the meantime all enquiries should be addressed to 
Father Prior. 


HM ve 


Notes for the Month, the little publication by means 
of which we endeavour to do in England a little of the 
work so splendidly done by the Bulletin Parotssial 
Liturgique and similar papers on the Continent, 
is about to enter on its fourth year. We find that 
there are stillsome readers of Pax who do not subscribe 
to Notes and we urge these speedily to repair the 
omission at the small cost of three shillings a year. 
Those who already subscribe we ask to do their best in 
spreading knowledge of the paper among those to 
whom it should be useful. Its main object is to in- 
crease knowledge, use and love of the Sacred Liturgy 
and cognate matters, and, as it too often happens 
that publications with a mission are found to be preach- 
ing only to the converted, we want Notes for the Month 
to spread far and wide beyond its present circle of 
readers; and as we cannot afford to advertise it ad- 
equately, this will only happen if its readers recommend 
and pass it on. 


vi vi 


It is our privilege to print in this issue an article 
from the pen of Fr. Martindale. There can be no 
need to urge our readers to read it—we feel sure that 
most of them will turn to it first—but we should like 
to emphasise the importance of the work which he 
describes. Who, looking out on the world to-day, 
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can answer Joram’s question with aught but a sad 
negative ? ‘The words written in Pax three years 
ago have been amply justified. ‘‘ This neglect of 
God at one of the greatest moments in our history, 
is going to leave an ineflaceable mark upon the Nation ; 
and because God was ignored in the counsels of the 
Peace Conference, it is matter for little wonder that 
His Vicar should be excluded ; that the machinations 
of politicians should succeed in shutting the door on 
the most influential and most truly international of 
the moral forces of the world, upon a spiritual leader 
at whose word a mighty host of three hundred 
millions would have become one in the cause of 
righteousness’ and truth. : . . The’ truth must be 
told, and the truth is that the world, and the men whose 
business it is to lead the world, have wandered from the 
fundamentals of true and lasting peace.” At the most 
critical moment of the last ten years, at the time of 
transition from War to purported Peace, our leaders 
failed us, they gave in to expediency. 

In the confusion that has followed it is left to small 
groups, almost to individuals, to seek Peace and faith- 
fully to ensue it, and it is appropriate that the aims 
and methods of some of them should be set out in our 
pages. ‘To readers of Pax the cause of Peace should 
be very dear, and peace by understanding and agree- 
ment rather than by compromise particularly so. 


ih i 


As regards the small part he asks them to play, Fr. 
Martindale has given us further particulars. He 
would like two copies of Pax for Austria, two for 
Belgium ; for Czecho-Slovakia, two; France, four ; 
Germany, six; Holland, one; Hungary, two; Italy, 
two; Japan, two; Jugo-Slavia, two; Poland, one; 
Russia, two; Spain, one; Switzerland, two; thirty- 
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one in all. We feel sure that he will get these copies, 
and many more, without any difficulty. 

We must be quite frank and add that we have a 
selfish interest in the success of his appeal; for, by 
sending abroad copies of this review which they think 
‘well enough of to subscribe to, our readers will be in- 
strumental in getting Pax an international advertise- 
ment. 


x mh 


We already have many subscribers to Pax in 
the United States and our total circulation is very good. 
So good, in fact, that there is no reason why it should 
not be very much better; and that is why, between 
the pages of this number, will be found a form of sub- 
scription. We want to double our circulation. If 
we can do that, we shall be able to increase our size 
and do several other desirable things to improve this 
review. And so we very earnestly appeal to all and 
every reader to do his or her best to get at least one 
more subscriber. ‘The subscription, six shillings for 
four numbers, is small and it can hardly be denied 
that we give good value for money. 
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Darwinism and Catholic Thought. By Canon Dorlodot, 
D.D., D.Sc. Translated from the French by Rev. Ernest 
Messenger. pp. 184. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne.). 6s. 


Canon Dorlodot is Professor of Geology and Palaeontology 
at Louvain, and is equally eminent as a theologian and as a 
scientist. It was he who officially represented the Catholic 
University at the celebrations at Cambridge of the centenary 
of Darwin’s birth, on which occasion he delivered a striking 
address. The present work is the outcome of that visit, and 
consists of addresses given before the professorial staff at 
Louvain. They deal with Darwinism in the light of Holy 
Scripture and of Catholic tradition and philosophy ; and in 
the French edition are entitled ‘‘ Darwinism from the point 
of view of Catholic Orthodoxy ’’—a title better descriptive 
of the work that the English one. 

The author, like every geologist or zoologist of repute, is 
a convinced believer in the truth of the theory of evolution ; 
and he undertakes the task of proving that it is not merely 
a permissible opinion for Catholics but is the only theory which 
accords with the teaching of the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church, and is in no way repugnant to the account of Creation 
in the opening chapter of Genesis, interpreted in accordance 
with the principles laid down by Leo XIII and the Biblical 
Commission. 

To quote his own words: “ The application of the certain 
principles of Catholic philosophy and theology to the data of 
the sciences of observation transforms into an absolute and 
reasoned certitude the conviction of the simple naturalist 
in favour of a very advanced system of transformism. It 
also obliges us to accept, at least as extremely probable, the 
theory which derives all living beings from one or a few very 
elementary organisms, as Darwin held.” 

Now this is the simple truth ; and it is much to be regretted 
that so many well meaning and pious people, both Catholic 
and Protestant, have done their worst to obscure the issue 
and to mis-state the facts in the supposed interests of religion. 
They have set out from the false assumption that the theory 
of evolution is not quite in accordance with the statements 
of Genesis, and have proceeded either to whittle down the 
theory into a mere hypothesis incapable of proof and but 
doubtfully probable, or so to twist the account in Genesis 
as to deprive it of any intelligible significance. 

Even more disastrous have been the efforts of the Con- 
cordist school, which has sought to “‘ reconcile ” science and 
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revelation by urging that the six days of Genesis approximate, 
more or less nearly with the known geological epochs. In 
doing so they have only succeeded in bewildering believers 
and amusing unbelievers. But this school is now dead 
beyond hope of resurrection ; and Canon Dorlodot is only 
shooting a dead horse in his crushing exposure of its fallacies. 

We all know that the Bible has God for its author. But 
He is the author of another book—the Book of Nature. Hence 
to imagine that either contradicts the other, or that the two 
need to be “ reconciled,” is to make God the author of con- 
fusion. Any interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures which 
contradicts any proved fact of natural science is a mistaken 
one, as St. Augustine pointed out long ago, and as Leo XIII 
insisted in his famous Encyclical. On the other hand, any 
assertion of scientists which clearly contradicts the unmis- 
takeable statements of Holy Scripture is to be rejected as 
manifestly erroneous. But we must first make quite sure 
that the Bible really does say what we think it says. 

Here the Protestant is in evil case, for he has no better 
authority than his own private opinion to fall back upon ; 
and, if he is a modest man, he acknowledges that his opinion 
may not always be infallible. But the Catholic on the other 
hand has the authority of tradition, and the certain prin- 
ciples of Catholic philosophy and theology, to guide him toa 
right judgement. To him, therefore, theories of evolution, 
even the most advanced, need have no terrors. It is then all 
the more lamentable that certain Catholic apologists have 
been so nervous and so unsatisfactory in dealing with the 
new light that recent scientific research has thrown on the 
history of the earth and its inhabitants. 

We welcome Canon Dorlodot’s work as the first really 
satisfactory one that has come into our hands—and we have 
read more than a few. He carries the war into the enemy’s 
camp. He is not the fearful apologist trying to assure us 
that the Church is not so very obscurantist after all, but is 
only seeking to guard her children against haste and rashness 
in scientific circles. He is the fearless Catholic champion 
triumphantly proving that the Church is in the very foretront 
of the battle for the truth, and that no proved truth of natural 
science is or can possibly be opposed to her authoritative 
teaching. 

We quote one pregnant sentence from the book which needs 
to be seriously pondered : “ Why has Darwinism kept certain 
scholars away from religion, if not because, seeing clearly 
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themselves the truth of these theories, they have not even 
dreamt of studying the foundations of a religion which was 
made to appear to them as hostile to what they know to be the 
truth? In speaking in this way, I have before my eyes 
concrete instances ; and I could also mention cases of scholars 
—and great ones at that—who have become converts because 
we ourselves have never been willing to listen to these timid 
recommendations.” 

EZ.38 


Finding a Soul: A Spiritual Autobiography. By E. E. 
Everest. With a Preface by the Rev. D. Vincent Scully, 
C.R.L., D.s.0. (Longmans, Green & Co.), 4s. 6d. net. 


If the reader took this as a piece of fiction, we would not 
be surprised. But it is not; it is the true story of pro- 
gress of a soul. We have read many accounts of conversions 
but we have never seen one like this. The heroine was the 
daughter of a thorough-going, nineteenth century materialist, 
of the school of W. K. Clifford, we should say. But as John 
Stuart Mill mitigated the bleakness of his father's utilitarian 
creed by a devotion to the idealist poetry of Wordsworth, 
so this self-confident rationalist had a passionate, almost 
mystical love for Beethoven ; indeed he named his daughter 
after the Eroica Symphony. The father could keep the two 
sides of his mind apart, because a man gets used to any in- 
consistency that he has grown into, although he was greatly 
embarrassed when his daughter came across the score of the 
great D major Mass. But the daughter could not reconcile 
these contradictions and Beethoven led her to the Catholic 
Church.‘ Mass! of course that was the daily constant service. 
What more natural than that Beethoven should compose music 
for it ? Not in spite of himself to oblige people, or follow a 
fashion . . But because he was himself, because he wor- 
shipped and believed all the Mass stood for, he could pour out his 
soul in divine music.” This is profoundly and subtly true to 
human character, and throws a vivid light on the steps by which 
a soul is brought to the Faith. The argument is not logically 
convincing—it would have broken down badly in the case of 
Bach or Schubert, if you can imagine anyone worshipping 
Schubert. But it is impossible to think of the Prelude to the 
Benedictus of the High Mass, for instance, without feeling 
the deep truth that lies behind it. And it is just by such hints 
and glimpses of truth that the soul gets its first clue to the 
whole truth. 
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We cannot tell the rest of the story—how the heroine was 
sent to a convent school in Belgium and came up against the 
Faith ; how she decided to become a Catholic in spite of her 
father’s furious anger ; how the transfiguration of her re- 
ception into the Church prepared her for the passion that was 
to follow. For her father turned her adrift on the world, and 
this delicately-nurtured musician had a bitter struggle for life. 
Had? She writes this book out of the very midst of the fight. 
What can be more magnificently courageous than the last 
pages ? 

“But again it was not to be. From neglect when at home 
some crippling illness now came to me, and, alas! stays with 
me, making the earning of a living stillharder. But ever must 
I follow the stairs of my life, seek pastures new. Unable to 
go after work, I must beg work to come to me, and with Rem- 
ington [her typewriter], quite unblushing for his past, prepare 
romances for others.” 

The book is written with a simple artlessness that is more 
moving than any art. The figures of father and daughter 
stand out individual, lovable and alive. The story of her 
childish gropings after a First Cause and the mythical cos- 
mogony with which she tried to solve the riddle are worth 
many bulky volumes of metaphysics and psychology. We 
commend this brave, simple, honest soul to the charitable 
prayers of our readers. eT Cs 


The Religious Vows and Virtues. By Blessed Humbert de 
Romanis, Fifth Master-General O.P. Edited by James 
Harrison, O.P. pp. 93. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne), 2s. 


Anyone who looks at a shelf full of Ascetica will be often 
faintly depressed when he sees a crowd of little books by pious 
but undistinguished writers. Among them he may see one 
called The Religious Vows and Virtues. It has no author’s 
name on its back, and in a moment of impatience he may be 
tempted to class it with the ruck of devotional booklets. But 
he will make an exceedingly serious mistake, for the book is 
a classic. Blessed Humbert de Romanis died in 1277 and 
was one of the very greatest men in the most glorious age of the 
Church. He was Master-General of the Dominicans from 
1254 to 1263, while St. Thomas was lecturing in Paris and 
fighting the battles of the mendicant orders against William 
of St. Amour. He it was who was chosen to draw up the 
agenda for the Council of Lyons in 1274, although St. Thomas 
was at the height of his reputation. 
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It is characteristic of that supremely virile period that there 
is hardly a trace of the author’s profound erudition. It 
might have been written by a shrewd country priest, and the 
simplest lay brother certainly appreciated every word of it. 
Blessed Humbert lived at a time when learned men did not 
shut themselves up in their studies with their books, but 
tramped across Europe and met men on equal terms in the 
market place ; and so his knowledge of the heart is profound. 
What, for instance, can be more searching than his analysis 
of the things that spoil obedience or poverty ? A few of his 
epigrams may be quoted: “ Certainly a vowel that can be 
pronounced long or short is exceedingly useful to poets, since 
it may be placed anywhere in the line. In the same way, a 
brother who is prompt in obedience is pleasing both to God 
and man, because he refuses no injunction.” (p. 6.) “ Now, 
since tribulation is a kind of shaving, let each one, while he is 
being thus shaved, sit quietly, lest if he move in the hands 
of the barber he incur a worse evil by his impatience.” (p. 57.) 
“Take care that whilst your body is in choir your mind be 
not then in the market-place.”’ (p. 65). 

There is an interesting preface by Fr. Vincent McNabb, 
but we would have welcomed a bibliographical note, or at 
any rate a reference to Berthier’s edition. 

DE: 


The Wonderful Crucifix of Limpias. By the Rev. Baron 
von Kliest, s.T.D., translated by E. F. Rowe. pp. 184. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne). 2s. 6d. net, cloth 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a painstaking work by a German priest. It isa 
very complete collection of testimonies of eye-witnesses, and 
is the most authoritative account of the manifestations at 
Limpias. It will always retain its value as a primary source 
for students of the whole question of preternatural appear- 
ances. What are we to think of Limpias? Of course evi- 
dentially the appearances have not the same value as the 
miracles of Lourdes. Whenaman tells you that he has seen a 
crucifix move, you can retort that he was under an illusion and 
he cannot very well convince you. But when an inch of bone 
appears instantaneously in a hopelessly broken leg, the most 
hardened sceptic is fairly pushed into a corner. The anti- 
clerical journalist who talks about hallucinations and the 
theologian who describes the manifestations as subjective 
visions are never likely to come to an agreement ; for they do 
not differ about verifiable phenomena, but about ultimate 
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principles. The theologian would admit that there was 
nothing physical outside the percipient’s mind to cause the 
sensation. But while the journalist would explain every- 
thing by peculiarities of the perceptive instrument, the other 
would refer the phenomena to a supernatural source. Of 
course Catholics who do not rule out the supernatural in 
imine will have no difficulty in accepting the latter explana- 
tion ; and to them the collection of testimonies that Baron 
von Khiest has brought together will certainly carry conviction. 
After all, the effects of these visions on the lives of those who 
see them are the decisive criterion, and these do not admit of 
doubt. Ex fructibus eorum cognoscetis eos. 

There is a good and full account of the views of theologians 
on the phenomena. But the fact ought to have been more 
clearly brought out that the Church only permits that such 
apparitions should be respected with human faith, as piously 
credible. DEC; 


Catechism of the “Summa Theologica.” By Fr. Thomas 
Pegues, 0.P. Adapted from the French and done into 
English by Fr. Aelred Whitacre, 0.p. pp. 315. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.) 6s. 


Prefaced with a brief from His Holiness the late Pope 
Benedict XV to the distinguished author, this little book 
takes the form of a Catechism. The doctrine of St. Thomas 
is clearly stated, and supplemented by the general teaching 
of the Church, as in the case of the Immaculate Conception, 
where reference is made to the Bull of Pius IX (p. 237); 
and by abundant references to the new code of Canon Law, 
as in the case of Matrimony (pp. 288 e¢ seg). The preliminary 
statement of objections—St. Thomas’s videtur—is happily 
done away with. The questions and answers aptly suggest 
the logical steps by which St. Thomas proceeds to unfold 
the teaching of the Fathers and Councils. The treatment 
of the Virtues is especially to be commended and is rounded 
out with references to the needs and evils of our own times. 
For example, treating of Humility he concludes with the fol- 
Jowing felicitous question: “Is not the sin of Secularism 
which is so prevalent in these days also a sin of pride ?” 
Yes, and it is of exceptional gravity; for it is an imitation 
of the contempt of Satan and the bad angels and afterwards 
of our first parents. 

The only question which seems to us insufficiently developed 
is that of the Church, which is dismissed in two short para- 
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graphs at the end of section xlii, on Holy Orders (pp. 284 e¢ seq). 
This book may be recommended to teachers and even to 
preachers in the preparation of sermons and instructions in 


Christian doctrine. 
D.A. 


The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. Liter- 
ally translated by Fathers of the English Dominican 
Province. Part II (Second Part), QQ, ci-cxl. Part 
II (Second Part), QQ. clxxi-clxxxix. Part III (Supplement) 
QQ. xxxiv-lxviii. and Part III (Supplement) QQ. Ixxxvii- 
xcix and appendices. pp. 337, 321, 376 and 240. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne). 12s. each. 

The debt owed by English Catholics to the English Dom- 
inican Fathers for their translation of the Swmuma Theologica 
is not to be easily estimated, and with every volume our real- 
isation of this debt becomes greater. These, the final 
instalments of the completed work, are distinguished 
by all the excellences of their predecessors, of which the skil- 
ful combination of literal accuracy with an easy English style 
is one of the most notable. 


The Missal. pp. lxii+1179. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne). 
6s. to 40s. 

The supremacy of Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne’s 
English-Latin Missal has been so seriously challenged of late 
that we have looked forward with more than usual interest 
to the new (eighth) edition, which now lies before us. 

Its usefulness has been greatly increased by the addition 
of a supplement of pp. 268 containing Masses for particular 
dioceses and the chief religious orders, together with a series 
ot kalendars for the various dioceses of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, Australia and New Zealand, the whole being completely 
up-to-date. All the merits of former editions remain ; Dr. 
Fortescue’s excellent preface, the large, clear type with rubrics 
in the traditional colour, the convenient arrangement and 
absence of distracting and generally unpleasant little pictures. 
in the text ; and we consider it not short of marvellous that 
this book can now be bought for six shillings in cloth. 

Nevertheless we must in tairness say that there is one mest 
serious fault. The Collect, Epistle, Gospel, Secret and Post- 
communion are still given in English only. When the 
publishers see their way to printing these parts of the Mass. 
in Latin as well, their Missal will be quite ideal. D.F.A. 
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The Realm of Poetry. By Stephen J. Brown, s.J. pp. 215. 
(George G. Harrap & Co.) 3s. 6d. net. 


The author says in his prefatory remarks that “this little 
book does not aspire to be a learned treatise on the history 
of Poetry or the Science of Poetics.’”’ It is in fact something 
better, an attempt, and a successful one at that, to imbue 
the reader with the desire to attain some knowledge of what 
Poetry is, and what it means, and at the same time to stimu- 
late an appreciation of the almost inexhaustible treasure of 
English poetry. The book is divided into three sections. 
What is Poetry? What can Poetry do for us? Learning 
to love Poetry. Father Brown first touches on the much- 
discussed question of the exact or explicit definition of Poetry, 
as distinct from verse or prose. “To have Poetry you must 
have metrical form plus an element which, for the moment we 
shall call x, the unknown quantity.’’ How then are we to 
find the value of? It isa difficult quest, but Father Brown’s 
attempt to assess that value is both explicit and illuminating, 
dealing at some length with “ Versification—the music of 
speech,” “ Diction—the fine art of words,” the subject matter 
and the “ spirit’? of Poetry. After traversing and criticising 
some of the classical attempts at definition the author offers 
his own : “ Poetry is the art which expresses in metrical and 
otherwise fitting or congruous language self, life, nature, 
God and all their interactions realized or apprehended in a 
mood of emotional and imaginative exaltation.” This is, 
at least, comprehensive, but as the author realises it is 
not possible to confine within the compass of a definition 
that elusive x. One might comply with the specified con- 
ditions and yet verse and not poetry be the issue, there being 
no real line of demarcation between the two. One poet will 
possess the “ mood of emotional and imaginative exaltation ” 
and yet be lacking in the ability to clothe the thoughts 
in “fitting or congruous language”; whilst another is 
generously endowed with a fund of words which flow naturally 
into musical metre and are yet untouched by emotional ex- 
altation. It is out of the rare combination of these essential 
attributes that the highest poetry is born. 

The second section of the book forms an adequate answer 
to its heading: “What can Poetry do for us?” By 
numerous citations from some of the best of our English 
poets Father Brown makes good his claim that true poetry 
gives to its readers and lovers “‘ delight, solace, revelation 
and ‘uplift’ ’’ being “‘a source of pure delight, an anodyne 
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for souls sick of a world ‘ weary, stale, flat and unprofitable,’ a 
power to uplift us from low desires into an atmosphere of 
the ideal and a teacher of deep truths.” 

Having shown the high worth of Poetry the author next 
seeks to imbue his readers with the desire to cultivate both 
knowledge and love of it, to enter into the spirit which 
inspired the poet’s utterance, to endeavour to understand 
his mental attitude and attain to some knowledge of the times 
and occasions out of which his inspirations came. 

Briefly, in The Realm of Poetry Father Brown has succeeded 
admirably in attaining the object he had in view and no ceader 
of the book can fail to profit by its study or to catch some of 
the enthusiasm of its writer. The book is both stimulating 
and instructive, and should be found particularly useful to 
anyone who wishes to instil into young hearts that love for 
true poetry which this generation sadly lacks. A wide and 
really useful selection of anthologies suitable to various 
classes of readers is a fitting conclusion to a noteworthy book 


which cannot be too heartily recommended. 
J.B. 


Christian Spirituality. From the Time of our Lord till 
the Dawn of the Middle Ages. By the Rev. P. Pourrat. 
Translated by W. H. Mitchell and S. P. Jacques. pp. 312. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne). Ios. 6d. 


This is the first of a series of three volumes on the history 
of Christian Spirituality in which the author aims to provide 
a complete view of the development of the ascetic and mystical 
theology of the Catholic Church through the ages. 

In this first volume, beginning with the ascetic teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles, and the practices of ascetics of the 
first three centuries, we are brought to the beginnings of 
monachism in the churches of the East. Considerable space 
is devoted to the teaching of the monks in both East and West 
during the fourth and fifth centuries, the influence of St. 
Benedict’s legislation being dealt with at length and with 
great discernment. 

The effect of various early eccentricities, heretical and 
other, on the devotion of the Church is well brought out, as 
is also the marked and lasting influence of St. Augustine. 
The interesting and often obscure connection between de- 
votional practices and early Christological controversy 
is discussed at due length, especially in relation to the Holy 
Eucharist and the cultus of the Mother of God. 
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In a book of little over three hundred pages—though of 
large size and closely printed—no detailed account is possible 
of the wealth of devotion which characterised the early stages 
of the Church ; but the author’s description of his work as a 
mere summary istoo modest. Itismuchmorethanthat. By 
the adoption of a condensed style and by skilful management 
of his matter, he has given us a very adequate history of his 
subject. 

H.B. 


A Nineteenth Century Miracle. Translated from the 
French by L. M. Leggett. pp. 335. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne). 7s. 6d. 

The two Ratisbonne brothers were born at Strasbourg, one 
in 1802 and the other in 1814, of a wealthy Jewish family. 
The elder became a Christian after a long period of study and 
enquiry, while the other was converted by a lightning stroke 
of grace in a church at Rome, where our Blessed Lady ap- 
peared to him when he had simply entered to wait for a friend. 
The miracle was authenticated by the Holy See after full 
investigation, and is recorded in the Breviary in the fifth 
Lesson at Matins for the feast of the Manifestation of the 
Immaculate Virgin of the Miraculous Medal. 

Both men devoted themselves to the conversion of the race 
to which they belonged ; and their labours resulted in the 
foundation of the Congregation of Notre Dame de Sion and 
its allied societies, in the erection of the beautiful ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo” Basilica at Jerusalem, and in the establishment of 
flourishing orphanages and other benevolent institutions in 
the Holy Land. 

The volume before us gives an admirable and adequate 
account of these apostolic labours. But asa biography it leaves 
something to desire. It provides a history but does not give 
a portrait. The two brothers were men of striking personality, 
of vivid speech, of sparkling and sometimes mordant wit. 
But we get little of this in the present account. Thus while 
we are informed about their history and edified by their saintly 
lives, we do not feel that we have made the acquaintance of 
the men themselves. They have now been at rest for nearly 
forty years, and the number of those who knew them is fast 
growing fewer: we hope therefore that a more satisfying 
biography will be provided before it is too late. 

D.C.M. 
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The Monastic Chronicler and the Early School of St. 
Albans. By the Rev. Claude Jenkins. pp. go. (S.P.C.K.) 
25. 6d. net. 


In this lecture by the Lambeth Librarian and professor of 
ecclesiastical history at King’s College, London, we have a 
discussion of the sources, dates, and authorship of the prin- 
cipal medieval chronicles. It is a pleasant and lively dis- 
cussion carried on with an easy good humour that breaks 
into a quiet joke or two at the expense of the more atistere 
historian. Professor Jenkins, being a modern, would natur- 
ally not write history as it was conceived in the twelfth century ; 
but his intimate knowledge of his subject has given him a close 
sympathy with the efforts of the early chroniclers to produce 
real history “‘ in times when the difference between fact and 
fancy, possible and probable’”’ was not clearly or generally un- 
derstood. All medieval writers decorated their narratives with 
little embellishments which had no object but to awaken 
interest and to fix attention. As M. Jusserand said of William 
of Malmesbury, “ To please his readers he suddenly and naively 
says ‘ Now I will tell you a story. Once upon a time. i: 
Of this pleasing habit Professor Jenkins remarks that we are 
too unimaginative in our criticism of writers of a bygone day. 
“The muse of history,’”’ he writes,“ like all other muses and 
graces, is feminine, and even when entrusted to masculine 
hands does not disdain the use of those harmless artifices which 
set off and adorn the subject, even if they sometimes disguise 
it.” That is well said and is a serious reflection despite its 
playfulness. But the early historian was by no means the 
merely uncritical fabulist he is sometimes supposed to be. It 
was, after all, the Father of English History who entreated his 
copyists not to omit notes of authorities cited—an appeal 
they frequently ignored. It was Bede who, in the midst of so 
much bewildering chronology, set a standard of some impor- 
tance by dating events from the year of the Incarnation. 
Professor Jenkins even gives an example of the true critical 
spirit in a writer of the twelfth century, an age from which 
that spirit is supposed to be absent. William of Newburgh 
referring to the Historia Regum Britannia, writes in severe 
censure of the veracious Geoffrey of Monmouth, “ that the 
fables drawn from the ancient figments of the Britons and 
augmented by his own store, by drawing over them the colour 
of the Latin tongue, he has cloaked with the honourable 
name of history.” 
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There were many chroniclers and historians in this age, 
some of whom at least “‘ were capable of writing history on a 
grand scale.” Of these the most eminent, Roger of Wendover 
and Matthew Paris, were both monks of the St. Alban’s 
School and solid historians judged by any standard. The 
Chronica Majora of Matthew Paris is, indeed, for the first 
eighteen years or so of Henry II one of our principal authori- 
ties. Of that monarch he records that visiting St. Alban’s 
and discussing the Abbey’s freedom in the election of its Abbot 
he made the following pregnant remark : Ommnes simile gaudent 
privilegio, et nos tamen semper, in tali casu, omnia privelegia 
nostvae inclinamus voluntat.” That was a not unusual at- 
titude of English sovereigns towards ecclesiastical establish- 
ments from the Conquest on until, in its largest gesture, it 
produced an Ecclesiastical Polity in which every several 
establishment bent to the sovereign’s will and submitted to 
his tutelage. 

Every student interested in the beginnings of English 
history will be grateful to Professor Jenkins for publishing 
his lecture. 

PAGE: 


2] 


The Chapbook: (A Monthly Miscellany). No. 31, Novem- 
ber 1922. (The Poetry Bookshop, London,) Is. 


Easily the best thing in the November Chapbook is Mr. 
Gordon Craig’s characteristically staccato “‘ On Stage Light- 
ing,’ and we hope that it may lead at least one or two people 
to abandon in their homes the beastly electric light and even 
more beastly gas, in favour of candles or even oil lamps. 
Among the other contents is a Rabelaisian account of the 
Roothings, the attraction of which delectable land is hardly 
increased by treatment in this giantesque manner ; some ex- 
amples, not very exciting, of the work of Sergei Yesienin, the 
poet of Russian peasants in revolt ; and a beautiful and im- 
pressive poem, ‘‘ The Return to Eden,” by C. M. Covell. 

To those perverse persons who have only two epithets, both 
of them silly, for any manifestation of modernity in art, we 
commend the Chapbook as a possible means of enlightenment 
for them ; to others, Mr. Rutherston’s cover-decoration will 
be a sufficient recommendation. 


D.F.A, 
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The Letters of St. Teresa. Translated, annotated and 
printed by the Benedictines of Stanbrook, and published 
by Mr. Thomas Baker. Vol. III. pp. 328. Ios. net. 


Translators, printers and publisher must be most heartily 
congratulated on this further volume of the letters of St. 
Teresa. Their English is virile and dignified and thus very 
fitting, and they are printed in most clear and pleasant type 
on paper of just the right weight. Many editions of spiritual 
works are produced in a way calculated to repel a reader of 
average sensitiveness, but we can imagine nothing more en- 
couraging to one about to make the acquaintance of St. 
Teresa’s writings than to pick up this book. 

Mr. Thomas Baker has done, and is doing, a very great 
service to English readers of all denominations by his editions 
of St. Teresa’s works, which are not nearly so popular as they 
should be among Catholics ; any one volume of them is worth 
a score of anaemic manuals, and we hope our readers will profit 
by the opportunity of reading the books of the greatest of 
women writers, as they are published from time to time, in 
so worthy a form and at so reasonable a price. 

E.D. 


Monastic Life in the Middle Ages. With a note on Great 
Britain and the Holy See, 1792—1806. By Cardinal 
Gasquet, 0.S.B.,D.D. pp. 342 (George Bell & Sons), 8s. 6d. 
net. 


One of the most important articles in this welcome volume 
of reprinted essays is the one which, dealing with the mission 
of Mgr. Erskine during the Napoleonic war, is neither monastic 
nor mediaeval. 

Charles Erskine was born in Rome in 1739 and in 1793 was 
sent to England on behalf of the Pope, establishing excellent 
relations both with the king and his court and with the min- 
isters. In arranging papers in the Vatican archives the letters 
both of Erskine and of the English agent in Rome (John 
Hippisley, afterwards baronet) came to light, and Cardinal 
Gasquet gives a summary of them. After a successful mission 
Erskine was made Cardinal im petto in 1801 and soon after- 
wards returned to Rome. Relations between England and 
the Holy See were dropped and were not openly resumed until 
the late war, when the Pope had ceased to be a temporal 
sovereign. 

Of the articles in the main portion of the book one of the 
best is that on the constitutional history of monasticism. 
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Normally each house of monks under the Rule of St. Benedict 
was independent, but the advantages of co-operation were so 
manifest that frequent attempts at union were made, that of 
Cluny being the most conspicuous. Incidentally the author 
discusses the reason for the success of monastic missionary 
work in the earlier mediaeval period. It was, he concludes, 
the example of the life they led; a family life, well-ordered 
and peaceful, and having the public service of God as its 
principal outward manifestation. 

It is, however, a pity that the learned author has not found 
time to revise some of the essays. For example, his generous 
defence of Abbot Wallingford will scarcely carry conviction. 
Those who wish to enquire more fully will find a serious dis- 
cussion of him in the Victoria County History of Hertford- 
shire, vol. IV, where due consideration has been given to the 
Cardinal’s arguments. Surely, too, Gairdner made an elab- 
orate criticism of the same essay which should have been 
noticed. 

The other ten essays are all of great interest, not only to 
the student but also to the general reader ; in his easy and 
pleasant style Cardinal Gasquet touches on the arts, monastic 
household accounts, pilgrimages and other matters equally 
attractive. 

Je}. B: 


The Sacristan’s Handbook. By Bemard Page, s.j. pp. 

188. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne). 3s. 6d. net. 

This practical guide for sacristans by the author of two 
standard guides for altar-servers can be most heartily re- 
commended. Throughout the book Fr. Page refers con- 
stantly to the rubrics of the missal and to the decisions of the 
Congregation of Sacred Rites, and any church whose sacristan 
follows these instructions will have a high standard of clean- 
liness, order and decency and complete freedom from un- 
rubrical “ fads.”’ 


The Patch and other Poems, By Agnes K. Martin. 
80 pp. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne). 5s. net. 
Facility in stringing words together in metrical form is not 

sufficient qualification for a poet, but may be a passport 

to great popularity. If any of the many admirers of the late 

Mrs. Willcox are Catholics they will find this book of verses 

much to their liking. 
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The Dream Mother. By Teresa Hicks Bolton. pp. 313. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne). 6s. net. 


This novel is a tale of conversion and war and contains 
character studies of a High Church clergyman and 
nuns. It will not do much to improve the standard of 
current Catholic fiction, though it is somewhat above the 


average of such stories in both matter and style. 
ED: 


Marriage and Motherhood. By Alice, Lady Lovat. pp. 171. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne). 6s. net. 


On many practical matters Lady Lovat writes with ripe 
experience, but we regret that as a whole this book seems a most 
inadequate guide to a wife among the difficulties and problems 
of her state. Nor is it likely to have a wide appeal for other 
reasons ; its manner is humourless and heavy, it appears to 
be written for nobody with an income of less than {500 a year 
and it abounds in controversial obiter dicta. Where the ques- 
tion of the number of children is concerned it is not the slight- 
est good pulling out the patriotic stop; ordinary human 
beings do not and never will marry, and beget children for 
the good of their country, least of all when they are liable to 
see them called up as cannon-fodder at the word of a cabinet 
or even of a premier. 

D.F.A. 


An Qutline of Sexual Morality. By Kenneth Ingram. 
pp.94. (Jonathan Cape). 3s. 6d. net. 


The publication of a certain much discussed work some six 
years ago has been followed by a plague of books about various 
aspects of sex, and most of them are either grossly inade- 
quate treatments of the subject, fantastic theorisings or 
thinly veiled pornography. Happily that under review belongs 
to none of these classes, but contains the sober opinions 
decently expressed of one who has properly studied the 
subject. 

The author, not being a Catholic, cannot be expected 
to see things from a Catholic standpoint and his views neces- 
sarily have only an academic interest for us ; but it is remark- 
able how, beneath much that we cannot approve, he has, by 
the use of reason and observation, been led to adopt many 
Catholic principles. And indeed he clearly implies that they 
are the only ones worth considering. The popular attitude, 
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the state or legal attitude and the Puritan (i.e. all non-Catho- 
lic Christian) attitude towards sexual relationships, is each 
dealt with and dismissed in a few paragraphs, to be followed 
by an approving and adequate summary of the Catholic 
doctrine of marriage, free from the usual ranting criticism of 
the decrees Tametsi and Ne Temere. 

Mr. Ingram’s defence in chapter IV and elsewhere of celibacy 
as the higher state is refreshing and satisfactory, as is his 
recognition of the general instinct to regard marriage as in- 
dissoluble. True, his practise would fall short of his theory, 
but the arrangement between Church and State regarding 
divorce suggested on p. 51, however unsatisfactory in itself, 
would be a modus vivendi better than the present scandalous 
state of affairs. His remarks on “‘ sex education’’ raise 
several points of controversy, but Catholics will heartily 
agree that “ before puberty sex should not appear on the 
horizon of the child’s consciousness ”’ and that “ sex education 
should be rather a matter for individuals than for public in- 
struction.” 

We are oppressed throughout the book by the lack of any 
intimation that the Grace of God is ever at hand to assist 
in the warfare with the flesh, and this lack seems to be at 
the bottom of Mr. Ingram’s unsatisfactory treatment of certain 
matters in chapters VII—X ; nevertheless, we wish that the 
general non-Catholic attitude towards sexual morality rose to 
the level of this book. It most emphatically does not. 


DF As 


The Rozdmender Country. By Lorma Leigh, with drawings 
by Duncan Moul. pp. 143. (The Homeland Association, 
Lid:). 7s: 6d. net. 


This book is a pleasing descriptive account of those idyllic 
bits of Sussex redolent of the Roadmender’s memory. By the 
very truthfulness of her descriptions Miss Leigh shows the 
share in the development of Michael Fairless’s character 
belonging to the country in which she lived. The sketches 
illustrating the book are peculiarly graceful and true, bringing 
before us the genius as well as the features of the locality with 
the sure touch of the artist revealing the inner beauty that 
expresses itself in outward sign. This ramble through her 
country is therefore a most welcome reminder of the Road- 
mender, who recognised the genius of nature and the mystery 
of grace with a clearness of vision and balance of mind 
peculiarly her own. 
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True instinct prompted the choice of Shelley’s lines on the 
fore-page, and Miss Leigh is right in feeling that her description 
of the Roadmender’s part of Sussex will be of interest to those 
who respond to her writings. For when we say that Michael 
Fairless is still in our midst it is not that she is present as a 
life-like portrait before us, but that she is a quickening in- 
fluence by virtue of the current of love, flowing from the Heart 
of God to which she surrendered herself, not losing her identity 
thereby but gaining an extension of every faculty and gift. 


TR 


Ecclesiastes Rendered into English Verse. By F.Crawford 
Burkitt. pp. 32. (S.P.C.K.) 6d. paper, 1s. 6d. net, cloth. 


If the first paragraph of the preface to this book means any- 
thing, it means that Prof. Burkitt thought he could give a more 
intelligible version of Ecclesiastes in FitzGeraldine quatrains 
than the Jacobean translators did in the Authorised Version of 
the Bible. We take a stanza at random, and leave our readers 
to judge. 

A.V.— All things are full of labour ; man cannot utter it : 
the eye is not satisfied with seeing, not the ear filled with hear- 
ing. The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be ; and 
that which is done is that which shall be done: and there is 
no new thing under the sun.” 


Prof. Burkitt— The weary Round continues as begun, 
The Eye sees naught effective to be done. 
Nor does the Ear hear aught to satisfy— 
There’s nothing, nothing New under the Sun.” 


The Forest Shrine. By Edward P. Gough. pp 126 (S.P.C.K.). 
2S. Nee: 


This is one of a series of “ Stories Illustrating Church His- 
tory,’ and deals with the Pilgrimage of Grace. The characters 
of the story use Wardour Street speech of a particularly 
unconvincing kind and the scene is laid in the neighbourhood 
of a quite incredible monastery ; at the same time the story 
is meant to be definitely Catholic in tone. 


The Westminster History of England. By Ralph Tanner, 
M.A. »pp.'240., (S,P:C.K2)) 6s; net, . 
A short history, on traditional text-book lines, intended es- 
pecially for the alumni of Westminster School and so giving 
particular attention to the Church and Abbey of St. Peter. 
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The list of historical novels at the end of each chapter is a 
useful feature, but the lists sin both by omission and commis- 
sion; Mgr. Benson’s books, for example, are unnoticed. The 
illustrations are interesting and unusual and well reproduced, 
and the whole volume is well got up. 

We note with interest that Mr. Tanner says in chapter 
II that, “ With these two possible exceptions (Coverdale’s 
Bible and the Prayer Book of 1549) the Reformation in Henry’s 
reign was in no sense a religious movement. It did not pro- 
duce a single religious reformer.’’ The whole of this paragraph 
on p. 95 illustrates the change of opinion that has been taking 
place among Protestants during the past few decades. 


BP: 


The Divine Soliloquies of Gerlac Petersen. Translated 
by Monialis. pp.106. (Longmans). Sewn, 2s. 6d; Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Gerlac Petersen was a Canon Regular of Deventer, who 
lived later at Windesheim and died in 1411. His Soliloquies 
were written solely for his own devotion, on loose sheets of 
paper and on tablets; and were arranged after his death 
into their present form by one of his brethren at Windesheim. 
They much resemble the Imitation in spirit, and to some ex- 
tent in form also, and cannot fail to help the devout soul. 


Shadows of the Christ: A Sacred Drama. By Margaret 

C. Jenkinson. pp. 90. (Heffer). 3s. 6d. net. 

This is rather a series of scenes than a drama; and we 
learn from the preface that it has not yet been acted. The 
writer adds, “‘ it is possible that it may be found better fitted 
for reading or recitation.”” We agree with this opinion, for 
from the point of view of practical stage production the thing 
is hardly possible. 

But, considered as a book to read, the work has much 
merit. It is divided into three acts. In the first we have a 
series of short stories of the work and words of Christ, told 
by both friends and foes. The other acts deal with the events 
of Holy Week and Easter Day. Our Blessed Lord does not 
appear in any of the scenes, though His voice is heard on two 
or three occasions; and everything is devout and in good 
taste. 

EC, 
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The Psalms Made Easy. By the Rev. J. Rickaby, sj. 
pp, 106. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.) 

This unpretentious little work, which can be slipped into 
the waistcoat pocket, aims at affording needful help to the 
reader of the Psalms in Latin, by explaining those passages 
whose meaning is not clear. In the present confused state 
of the text, more than a few verses are utterly unintelligible 
as they stand; nor does reference to the Hebrew always 
remove the difficulty. The modern Hebrew text differs 
widely in many places from both Septuagint and Vulgate ; 
and it does not follow that it is right. Fr. Rickaby modestly 
claims only to make puzzling verses intelligible by proposing 
readings that are reasonably probable. 

The Psalms are taken in the order as they stand in the new 
Psalterium; and the very admirable suggestion is made 
that those of the laity who read Latin with understanding 
might with advantage recite the appointed Psalms for each 
day where the entire Divine Office is impracticable. As the 
Novum Psalterium is put forth as a separate publication, 
this is quite a simple matter and avoids all difficulty with 
rubrics. 

We can hardly recommend too strongly this little book to 
those of the faithful who read Latin; and on behalf of the 
others we would like to offer the suggestion that Fr. Rickaby 
should extend and enlarge his good work by providing a littie 
guide to the Psalms in English which would shed needed 
light on the many passages which in the present English 
versions only bewilder and confuse the reader. 

DM. 


The Catholic Doctrine of Grace. By the Rev. G. H. 
Joyce, S.J. pp. 267. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne). 
6s. net. 

Fr. Joyce explains in his preface that this work is intended 
for those who have not been through the theological schools. 
It is the educated layman that he has in view throughout, 
for there are not too many works designed to meet the needs of 
the thoughtful man or woman.who wishes to have a clear 
knowledge of the doctrinal teaching of the Church. 

In less than three hundred. pages the author has contrived 
to cover the ground indicated by the title ; with the one ex- 
ception of the debated questions concerning the operation. 
of efficacious grace, which he has left untouched. 
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The book is one to be warmly commended to the intelligent 
Catholic reader ; and it would make a capital present for a 
thoughtful Anglican as well. 

D.J. 


A Handbook of Moral Theology. By A. Koch, p.p. Edited 
by A. Preuss. Vol. III. pp. 183. (Herder). 


The Koch-Preuss Moral Theology has established its position 
as a standard manual of its subject ; and we welcome this 
third volume, which deals with Man’s Duties to Himself, 
under the three divisions of Personal, Religious and Social 
duties. Only the first of these is discussed in detail, the 
others being reserved for future volumes. 

Apart from its reliable character as a manual of its subject, 
this work is notable for its eminently readable qualities—a 
virtue not characteristic of all writers on Moral Theology. It 
is not going beyond the fact to say that the ‘“‘man in the 
street ’’ might read this volume with interest, and most 
certainly with advantage Another good point is seen in the 
admirable suggestions for further reading with which each 
chapter ends. 

M.B. 


Character Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays. By Prof. 
Levin L. Schiicking. pp. 266. (George Harrap & Co.), 
Ios. 6d. net. 


We have been accustomed to doubt whether German 
students of Shakespeare had not done more harm than good, 
not to their subject whose grandeur remains unmitigated 
by textual critics and seekers after origins, but to the numbers 
of ill-advised who read about Shakespeare’s plays instead of 
studying their text ; for while we are grateful to them for 
their zeal and industry and respectful towards their often 
ponderous and unattractive learning, we must protest that 
they have inflicted upon us cataracts of learned nonsense. 
Even Gervinus, the greatest of them, spoilt his book by in- 
terpreting Shakespeare as if he had been a misty German 
philosopher of the nineteenth century instead of an English 

_ poet who wrote for the English stage three centuries sooner. 

When George Brandes’ book was published a few months 
ago we had reason to think that the German Shakespearean 
students were still faithful to their old and evil ways. But 
Herr Levin Schiicking, who is a professor of Breslau Uni- 
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versity, breaks away from them in the book under review. 
He writes, for example, about Brandes’ theory of the deliber- 
ate adoption of the older form of the primitive epic drama that 
‘‘ There can be no doubt that this point of view would have 
seemed absurd to an Elizabethan .... This assumption 
bears so evidently the stamp of the nineteenth century that 
no serious discussion of it is possible’; and on these lines 
he demolishes many insane interpretations suggested by his 
countrymen and their English and other imitators. 

This is undoubtedly a good work ; but at the same time we 
can find nothing to justify Prof. Routh’s assertion that this 
book is the “‘ first manifesto of the new movement.” Many 
English students, Sir Sidney Lee, Sir Walter Raleigh and Mr. 
Saintsbury among them, have shown Herr Schiicking the 
way. And just as Biron, when he renounced Euphuism in 
Love’s Labouy Lost, admitted : 


“ Yet I have a trick 
Of the old rage: bear with me, I am sick ; 
T'll leave it by degrees ;”’ 


so, too, Herr Schiicking sometimes forgets his own wisdom 
and, as when he writes of Iago, echoes the very faults he 
denounces. One of his comments on that character is too 
apposite to be omitted. “ What an expense,” he says, “of 
ingenuity over such a simple matter! ”’ 

By no means all of his views will be accepted by English 
students. For instance, his statement about Antony and 
Cleopatra that “ when contrasted with the firm handling of 
the plot that we find in Julius Caesar and Macbeth this play, 
on the whole, shows a decided falling off,” is bound to meet 
with sharp criticism; and far too much importance is 
attached to an imaginary Hamlet by Kyd. 

Still, this learned and rational study of Shakespeare 
deserves a welcome in England and as a guide to the 
better understanding of the dramatist can be thoroughly 
recommended. 


M.F.A. 


Our Homeland Antiquities: and How to Study Them. 
By W..G. Clarke, F.c.s. pp. 139. (The Homeland Associa- 
tion, Ltd.) 4s. 6d. net. 


The Homeland Association has produced many excellent 
handbooks to which one may turn with confidence for topo- 
graphical guidance and general instruction. The less gener- 
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ally known Homeland Library and Homeland Pocket Books 
contain also some thoroughly interesting volumes, less of the 
guide book type, and this new pocket book has the merits 
of form of its predecessors. Type and paper are both good 
and pleasant to the eye ; it is generously illustrated and the 
plates commend themselves the more agreeably inasmuch as 
they are not printed on cold, heavy and highly glazed ‘‘ art”’ 
paper. 

The author has attempted no easy task. To survey 
briefly every aspect of our prehistoric antiquities—to traverse, 
as it were in a few bounds, the great and ill-charted lands of 
pre-history—to say something of eoliths and of sub-crag 
flints, of drift and cave types of palaeolithic implements, of 
deneholes and of early trackways, of the making of flint 
implements and of the wonderful changes by which nature 
transforms black flints through every degree of increasing 
whiteness into the pure white porcellanous flakes of 
Cissbury or, on the other hand, stains them into the deep 
ochreously-tinted eoliths of the North Downs; to do all this 
within the compass of a handbook demands much restraint 
and compression. Many of the chapters necessarily resolve 
themselves into a series of notes. In those sections which 
treat briefly of eoliths and of the much debated sub-crag 
flints the author’s remarks are clear, concise and notably 
moderate in expression. It is very pleasant to read some 
account of these stones, which have raised such a blinding 
dust of controversy, and not to encounter that irritating and 
question-begging term “ undoubtedly.” Some account of 
controversial subjects must be given, even in a book avowedly 
for beginners, but the beginner must go far along the road 
before he acquires just appreciation of the difficulties which 
beset those who try to trace the handiwork of (presumably) 
pre-palaeolithic man in the gravels of eastern England. This 
statement therefore reads rather strangely: “‘ Some persons 
seem to have a gift which enables them, when once the dis- 
tinction between human and natural chipping is pointed out, 
immediately to determine which flints show the work of man.” 
If it were possible to lay down so clearly the distinctions 
between human and natural chipping many controversies 
would cease. Has the author forgotten that Rutot, one of 
the greatest upholders of eoliths, identified ‘‘ human ’”’ work 
upon pressure-flaked flints taken by Breutil from the very 
base of the Eocene Thanet Beds or their equivalent in France ? 
This part of the subject necessarily suffers from compression : 
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more so than the later chapters which treat of more firmly 
established groups of antiquities. To this very useful and 
readable summary which the author thus gives of modern 
views of the extent of the pre-historic field, and of its prob- 
lems as yet unsolved, he adds a glossary of technical terms 
andashort bibliography of recent books to which the reader 
of this pocket book will almost inevitably be drawn. That the 
pleasures of field work are as varied and as satisfying as the 
author claims we whole-heartedly agree. 
ALLL. 


Futurs Epoux. Par l’Abbé C. Grimaud. pp. 304. 

(Téqui, Paris). 5 fres. 

As the title, “‘ Future Husbands,” implies, we have here a 
book addressed to young men on the facts of life and the 
advantages of chastity. It is perhaps not unjust to say that 
the majority of such books defeat their intended object 
through either vagueness and reticence or through indis- 
cretion and prolixity. But the author of this one has had 
some twenty years’ experience in the spiritual direction of 
young men and boys, and he knows both what ought to be 
said and how to say it. He has produced the best and most 
practical work on the subject that we have seen. 


Vie de la Sainte Vierge, d’Aprés les Meditations 
d’Anne-Catherine Emmerich. Par |’Abbé de Cazalés. 
pp. 415. (Téqui, Paris). 5 fres 
This volume is composed of the fragmentary visions or 

meditations of Sister Emmerich, as noted down and set in 

form by the late Clement Brentano ; and it forms a companion 
to the better known ‘‘ Dolourous Passion ”’ from the same 
source. 

The learned editor is very careful to impress on the reader 
that “these meditations have no sort of pretention to his- 
torical truth ...the pious ecstatic always rejected as 
blasphemy the idea of adding any sort of supplement to the 
Sacred Scriptures inspired by the Holy Spirit, in which the 
infallible authority of the Church teaches us to recognise 
the words of God Himself.” Nor is the work a paraphrase 
of the Gospel narrative, nor a compilation of old legends, 
nor exactly a work of fiction based on the sacred story. It 
is not quite easy to define. It may perhaps be described as 
the imaginative element in the pious meditations of a very 
saintly and remarkable woman. 
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It is as material for meditation that the book has a certain 
value, and will be helpful to those who are not repelled by 
the somewhat trivial character of some of its details. In 
this connexion we note that the editor of this edition has very 
wisely suppressed certain sections “better calculated to 
arouse curiosity than to nourish devotion.” 


N.M. 


Tractatus Canonico-Moralis de Sacramentis. Vol. I. 
By Fr. Cappello, s.j. pp. 696. (Marietti). 17 fres. 


In this, the first of three projected volumes, the learned 
Professor in the Gregorian University discusses the Sacra- 
ments in general and Baptism, Confirmation, and the Euchar- 
ist in particular. When we mention that the list of contents 
—which is a simple list and not an analysis—runs to sixteen 
large closely printed pages, it will be seen that the subjects 
are discussed in full detail. Fr. Cappello has the gift of clear 
and definite exposition, and produces authorities for his 
opinions in much abundance. He renders good service in 
clearly distinguishing between the probable opinion and the 
more probable ; and his general attitude is that the former 
is safe to follow. 

F.D. 


Commentarium Codicis Juris Canonici. LiberIV. De 
Processibus. Pars I. De Judiciis. By Fr. Joseph Noval 
o.P. pp. 624 (Marietti). 18 fres. 


Although this is the first part of the fourth book of Fr. 
Noval’s great commentary on the new Codex of Canon Law, 
it is the first of his volumes to appear. We are not sure that 
the author’s explanation that this section appears first be- 
cause the subjects dealt with offer special difficulty is a very 
sound one for a method of publication which is at least in- 
convenient ; and we can well accept his assurance that he has 
taken the course non sine magno timore! But the whole 
work, if we may judge by the present instalment, will be one 
of such permanent value and importance that we shall await 
with eagerness the rest of it, in whatever order the author 
may find it convenient to give it to us. 3 

els 
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Towards the Great Peace. By Dr. R. A. Cram. pp. 
264. (Marshall Jones Co., Boston). $2.50. 


A series of eight lectures delivered in 1921 for the Dart- 
mouth Alumni Lectureship on the Guernsey Center Moore 
Foundation. Dr. Cram’s contention is that as war is the 
antithesis of peace, the various errors that resulted in the 
Great War are the fatal hindrance to the Great Peace which 
we all desire. Hence we must discover and face fairly the 
causes of the war before we can ascertain the way to a durable 

eace. 

, The lecturer takes no rosy view of things. “ Everyone is 
dissatisfied with everything.” So he first gives a rapid 
résumé of the social and industrial history of the past few 
centuries, and then proceeds to develop suggestions for a 
working philosophy which shall remodel the social organism, 
solve the pressing industrial and economic problems, restore 
education and art to their proper functions, and honestly 
face the questions of organic religion and personal respon- 
sibility. He has much to say that is entirely admirable ; 
and it is pleasant to find that, though not a member of the 
Church, everything in his argument is permeated by and based 
upon religious and Catholic principles. ; 


The Love of the Sacred Heart. pp. 191. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne). 6s. net. 


This anonymous work, translated into English by a religious 
of the Good Shepherd, is on somewhat unusual lines. After 
a very brief historical sketch of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, we have four series of readings, based generally on 
some extract from St. Francis de Sales and illustrated by the 
teachings of St. Margaret Mary ; and at the close of the book. 
about fifty pages devoted to a biography of Blessed John 
Eudes. In the words of Fr. McMullen, C.SS.R., who contri- 
butes an introduction, ‘‘ The book comes to us from a bed of 
prolonged and weary suffering, and so is signed with the 
Cross of Christ. In that sign may it conquer ! ” 
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The Spiritual Life. By Elisabeth Leseur. pp. 255. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne). 6s. 


All who have read the now famous Journal of Madame 
Leseur, published under the title of ‘“‘ A Wife’s Story,” of 
which over fifty thousand copies have been sold, will be glad 
to have these further revelations of a saintly soul. They 
consist of an unpublished memoir of her sister, called “A 
Soul,” which she printed for family circulation in 1906, 
and certain short papers on spiritual topics which she wrote 
for friends but did not publish. The work is edited by Madame 
Leseur’s husband, now Brother Marie-Albert, 0.P. 

D.B. 


Painted Windows: A Study in Religious Personality. 
By the Gentleman with a Duster. pp. 204. (Mills & Boon). 5s. 


It is interesting to be assured by the title page that the 
author of this book is a gentleman, for his efforts with the 
duster have not tended to assist vision. If we suggest that 
the last word of the sub-title should be read in the plural 
we shall express our opinion in a sentence. Personalities, 
however innocently meant, are very apt to become offensive— 
and never more so than when they deal with religious topics. 

In this book a dozen prominent preachers are dealt with. 
One only, Fr. Ronald Knox, is a Catholic ; six are Anglicans ; 
four are recognised Nonconformists ; and the other is Miss 
Royden. The user of the duster has a profound—and well 
deserved—admiration for Dr. Jacks of Manchester College ; 
an almost equal devotion for Dr. Selbie, a certain liking for 
Miss Royden ; and a more or less emphatic dislike for all 
the rest. Bishop Gore is “‘a soul under a cloud” who 
carries about a permanently troubled conscience. Dean 
Inge suggests ‘“‘a frozen whimsicality’’: “he is something 
more than shabby, and only escapes a disreputable appear- 
ance by the finest of hairs (sic),’’ whatever this may mean, 
Dr. Orchard is “a slightly ludicrous figure. He presents 
the spectacle of a sparrow stretching its wings and opening 
its beak to imitate the eagle of ‘catholic lecterns.” After 
this it is not surprising to read that Fr. Knox is “‘ one of the 
most pathetic examples I ever encountered of the ruin wrought 
by Fear.” 

W.J.W. 
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The Book of the Otter. By Richard Glapham. pp. 160. 
(Heath Cranton). 7s 6d. 


Much that Mr. Clapham has to tell of the otter will comeas 
a surprise even to practical field naturalists; but he gives 
chapter and verse for his observations and may be relied 
upon not to pronounce hastily. His practical chapters on 
hunting this animal will ensure success for the sportsman 
who follows the instructions given: and it should be borne 
in mind that otter hunting is within the means of the man 
for whom fox hunting is too expensive. 


Rough Shooting. By Richard Clapham. pp. 160. (Heath 
Cranton). 7s. 6d. 


One of the side results of the war, the breaking up of 
the great estates, has provided opportunities for the man of 
modest means to acquire the shooting over comparatively 
small areas, and it is to meet the needs of such men that Mr. 
Clapham has written his book. He deals with almost every 
kind of shooting that can be enjoyed in the British Isles ; and 
he speaks from wide practical experience. Not only is the 
book indispensable to the man who own or rents a small 
shoot ; but it is of interest to every lover of country life and 
surroundings. It is well illustrated with remarkably good 
photographs and drawings by the author. 

E25. 


Forty Years of Trout and Salmon Fishing. By J. L. 
Dickie. pp. 196. (Heath Cranton). rzs. 6d. net. 


Written by one of the most famous of fishing experts, and 
introduced by the Editor of The Fishing Gazette, this well 
written and intensely interesting book needs little further 
recommendation. Fishermen will find here a mine of reliable 
information, a pleasant companion and an incomparable 
guide to the fishing waters of Scotland. Every page brings 
the call of the country and the memory of quiet ways by 
streams and mere ; and with it all a fund of good stories and 
of sound advice from one who for forty years has probed to 
its depth the whole mystery of trout and salmon. 

The work is well illustrated by good photographs and some 
coloured drawings of flies; and is one which no wise sports- 
man will allow to remain long absent from his shelves. 


G.D.T. 
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REPRINTS AND SMALL PUBLICATIONS 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Fr. Cuthbert, o.s.F.c. New edition. 
pp.536. (Longmans). 12s. 6d. net. 

Fr. Cuthbert’s standard biography of St. Francis is in need of 
no praise or commendation. It has already gone through five impres- 
sions and has won for itself the admiration of many lovers of the saint. 
Now we have a new edition, in which the author has made certain cor- 
rections, especially in the matter of St. Clare’s attitude to the Ugoline 
Constitutions. A few additional footnotes also appear. 


Daily Readings from St. Francis de Sales. With Preface by Fr. C. F, 

Blount, s.J. pp. 376. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne). 5s. 

A new edition of a very valuable book of daily readings for an entire 
year. They are taken from a wide range of the Saint’s writings ; and 
me have the charm that characterises his teaching to such a notable 

egree. 


Heaven on Earth: or Twelve Hours of Adoration before the Blessed 
Sacrament. By the Rev. D. G. Hubert. New edition. pp. 301. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne). 3s. 6d. 

A valuable little work which was first published a good many years ago. 

It contains twelve methods of devotion for the Holy Hour, each similar 

in structure but having in view a different mystery of the faith. 


The Flight of an Eagle. By Miss B. M. Kelly, ritt.p. (The Paulist 

Press, New York). 

This is a short sketch of the life of Mother Amy Gurdon, R.s.H., who, 
born of good parsonic stock in East Anglia, died the Superior of 
Maplehurst Convent, New York, while her brother became a Car- 
thusian prior. Added to some most interesting particulars of her early 
life, are extracts from her letters, conferences, &c., which give an in- 
sight into a beautiful character ; the whole pamphlet is far above the 
usual standard of such pious memoirs. 


Some Errors of H. G. Wells. By Richard Downey, D.D. (Burns, 

Oates & Washbourne). Is. 

‘A criticism of Mr. Wells’s so-called ‘‘ Outline of History,’’ which was 
recently published in serialform. Dr. Downey has brought his batteries 
to bear on the novelist who is now turning his undoubted powers 
as a writer of fiction into the domains of history and theology ; and 
he has demolished him. But was it worth while? We know our 
Wells—we have known him for years past—and when he starts play- 
ing at theology we are more inclined to smile than to swear. He will 
soon grow tired of it and will turn his hand to something else. 


The Sisters of Charity Martyred at Arras in 1794. By Alice, Lady 
Lovat. . (Catholic Truth Society). Is. 
The history of these four sisters is touching in the extreme; and 
the present work—which is cheap as books go now—should meet 
with widespread popularity. 
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The Widow’s Son (of Naim) and TheLeper. By S.M.I. (St. Mary’s 
Ursuline Convent, Waterford). 1s and od. respectively. These two 
mystery plays are designed for either reading or acting with the object 
of making the Gospel story a more living reality. They will certainly 
achieve this object for many readers but a wider appeal would have 
been made had a semi-scriptural diction been avoided. They are 
suitable for acting by the older and more talented pupils of convent 
schools. 


Blessed Bernard Tolomei. (Catholic Publishing Co., Ltd., Liver- 
pool). 6d. This sketch of the life and spirit of the founder of the 
Olivetan Benedictines has been translated and abridged from the French 
of Dom Bernard Marie Maréchaux of the same congregation. The 
object of the publication seems to be to spread knowledge of the saint 
and his work in order to increase subjects and support for the Olivetan 
nuns at Morton Grange, and it should be successful in its mission. 


The Mechanical Processes of the Historian. By Charles Johnson, 
M.A., F.S.A. (S.P.C.K.). 6d. This, the fiftieth booklet in the splen- 
did “ Helps for Students of History” series, is a most useful pub- 
lication. It deals very shortly with the search for evidence among 
printed books, MSS. and monuments, and how to collect and arrange 
materials ; then, at somewhat greater length, with indexing, preparing 
MSS. for press and proof correcting. A short list of books is added 
and the whole makes a most valuable acquisition to the series. 


The North American Review continues to show the best side 
of the United States. The September number contained no less than 
seventeen articles every one of which was worth treading, but to us 
chief interest attaches to ‘‘ What ails the World ? ” by Fr. Martin Scott, 
S.J. Itisa masterly examination of the causes of our present distresses. 


The Catholic Diary for 1923. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne) Cloth 
2s., leather 4s. This most useful publication, now in its fifteenth year 
of publication, provides English-speaking Catholics with a diary in 
accordance with the chief festivals of the Church, arranged so as to be 
- useful in all parts of the world, as well as to those who attend churches 
served by the chief Religious Orders. The little book is exceedingly 
well produced. 


The Catholic Almanack for 1923. Burns, Oates & Washbourne). 
3d. This almanack is packed full of useful matter, including a sketch 
of the life of a saint for every month. 


PAMPHLETS 
CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


The Religion to be Born in. By Dom Columba Stenson, 0.8.8. 2d. 
A reprint of an article in Pax, by a member of our Community, 
which arrested wide attention and interest. 


The Miracles at Lourdes. By Fr. F. Woodlock, s.j. 2d. This paper 
was read to an important meeting of Anglican clergy and medical men 
a few months ago, and gives a brief account of a selection of the more 
striking miracles at Lourdes from a medical standpoint. 
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Confession and Communion Prayers for Little Children. 2d. A 
collection of rather common place prayers with pictures to match. 


. Lister Drummond. By R. E. Noble. 2d. Many, both of those 
who did and those who did not, know him will be glad to have this 
well-written account of a great layman. 


The Apostie of the Rocky Mountains. By Dom Norbert Birt, 0.s.B. 
2d. <A short life of Fr. de Smet, s.jJ., who spent many heroic years 
working among the Indians. 


The Doctrine of Self-Discipline. By Dom Justin McCann, 0.s.B. 
2d. A short but persuasive exposition of the Catholic doctrine of 
bodily and spiritual control and mortification. 


What Cranmer meant to do and did. By Rev. Joseph Rickaby, s.J. 
2d. A valuable pamphlet dealing with the invalidity of the Edwardian 
ordination rite and the heresy of its framers. 


The Ven. Paul Libermann, by Ethel Murray ; St. Anthony of Padua, 
by Fr. Dominic Devas, 0.F.m. ; Pauline Marie Jaricot, by Enid Dinnis ; 
St. Francis de Sales. 2d.each. Four well written biographies of very 
diverse characters. 


Black Robes and Black Skins. By Edward King, s.j. 2d. The 
story of the Zambesi Mission, well told by one of the “‘ black robes.” 


Boys’ Camps: how to organise and run them. By the Rev. L. R. 
Lewis. (Society of SS. Peter and Paul). Is. 
Full of practical hints and useful advice for those who like to order 
a camp on strictly military lines—even to the extent of writing “ pro- 


6“ ” 


ceed ’’ when “ go”’ is meant. 


The Priest’s Rule of Life. By the Rev. C. Newell Long. (Society 
of SS. Peter and Paul). 6d. 
No. 34 of the York books or Continuity Tracts, containing recom- 
mendations addressed to Anglican clergy of the High Church party. 


Blessed Louise de Marillac. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne), 4d. 
Louise de Marillac, who was beatified in May last, is better known in 
history as Madame le Gras, and was the friend of St. Francis de Sales 
and the co-operator of St. Vincent de Paul in the institution of his 
Associations of Chavity and the foundation of the Sisters of Charity, of 
whom she was the first Superior. 


A Guide to the Mass. By H. F. Vaughan. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne). 6d. This practical handbook explains simply and in 
familiar phraseology the actions at High Mass, Missa Cantata and Low 
Mass ; and is just what is needed to place in the hands of Protestant 
visitors. 
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All correspondence should be addressed to :—The Secretary, 
Caldey Abbey, near Tenby, S. Wales, except letters for the 
Superior, which should be sent to The Very Rev. Father Prior. 
Cheques should be crossed and made payable to The Trustees 
of the Caldey Benedictines. Money orders should be made 
payable at Tenby. 


HOLIDAYS ON CALDEY 


Caldey Island is of great beauty and the climate is pleasant 
in the hottest weather. In its numerous sandy bays, which 
make it an ideal place for children, there are ample facilities 
for bathing, fishing, etc.; and besides the natural and historic 
interest of the Island itself, there are many delightful excur- 
sions to be made on the mainland. The mild climate makes 
it specially attractive to those who take their holiday in Winter 
or Spring, as well as for those whose health renders a stay at 
the seaside desirable. The Guest House, being built inside 
what was once a quarry on the summit of the cliff, is shel- 
tered from the North winds. 


The Island is a mile and quarter long, by three quarters 
broad, and lies two and a half miles to the South of Tenby, 
in the Severn Sea. A boat runs between the mainland and the 
Island daily in Summer, three times weekly in Winter. Visitors 
to the Island who are obliged to spend a night in Tenby will 
find that special terms can be offered them at the Imperial 
and Cobourg Hotels. 


The mails are delivered and despatched according to wind 
and tides. There is no Sunday post. 
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THE GUEST HOUSE 
is situated about three minutes’ from the Monastery, and 
contains a large dining-room, lounge, smoking and writing- 
Tooms, and bedrooms. 


Other houses used in conjunction with the Guest House for 
the accommodation of visitors in the Summer are pleasantly 
situated near by, and contain bedrooms for visitors who take 
their meals at the Guest House. By this arrangement we 
combine the advantages of a hotel and of self-contained 
apartments. At the same time there are a few furnished 
houses vacant for those who may wish to rent one and cater 
for themselves. 


TERMS.—May, June and July—3 to 34 guineas per week, 
according to the position of bedrooms. 
August and September—3$ to 4 guineas per week, 
according to the position of bedrooms. 


October to April—3 guineas per week. 


These terms are inclusive of attendance and full board. 
Children under twelve at reduced rates according to age. 


Special facilities can always be given for those (clergy 


and lay people) who would like to make an informal retreat ; 
separate accommodation for ladies and gentlemen. 


FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 
SUMMER RATES 


(1) Ty Gwyn. A well-furnished modern house, with the 
finest situation on the Island, above Priory Bay. Five bed- 
rooms (seven beds), dressing and bath rooms, two large living 
rooms, bath room (h. & c.), usual offices. Private garden. 


8 guineas per week. 


(2) CasA Maria. A bungalow near the monastery. Three 
bedrooms (five beds), two living rooms, bath room (h. & c.), 
usual offices. 

6 guineas per week. 


(3) St. James’s. A very popular house, facing West. 
Three bedrooms (five beds), one living room, large kitchen 
usual offices. 


4 guineas per week. 
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All the houses are lit throughout with electric light. Special 
terms may be arranged for long periods and for the Winter 
months. 


A book of photographs of the Island and houses wiil be 
sent on loan for inspection on receipt of 9d. for postage. 


Correspondence respecting accommodation should be ad- 
dressed to The Secretary, The Guest House, Caldey Island, 
near Tenby. 


THE BENEDICTINES OF CALDEY ISLAND 
A history of the Island and Community containing a large map 
and thirty full page illustrations. It was written before our 
conversion to the Catholic Church, and is therefore only sold 
together with the CORRESPONDENCE. The price of the two 
books is 3s. 6d. post free. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE 

A book containing the letters between Abbot Aelred Carlyle 
and the Anglican Bishops (1g1I1—x3) which led up to the con- 
version of the Community to the Catholic Church. 1s. 3d. 
post free. 

PAX 

Pax, the Review of the Caldey Benedictines, is published 
at the Abbey on or about the Quarter Days. 

The annual subscription is 6s., and may begin with any 
number. Single copies, 1s. 6¢. Most of the back numbers 
can be supplied at 1s. 3d. each (those before number 43, 8d. 
each. Postage extra. The subscription to Canada and the 
United States is $1.50, single copies 50c. (A Post Office Money 
Order is the most convenient method of payment). To 
Western Europe the subscription is 15 rs. 

Literary contributions are always welcome for consideration. 
Authors should state if remuneration is desired or not. 

Please address all correspondence relating to Pax to: The 
Editor of PAX, Caldey Abbey, Tenby, S. Wales. Letters re-. 
ferring to other publications should be addressed to The Secre- 
tary of Publications. 

NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

A popular liturgical and devotional monthly. Annual sub- 
scription 3s. single copies, 3d. 

THE RULE OF ST. BENEDICT 


In Latin and English. The translation and explanatory 
notes by the Rt. Rev. Abbot Hunter-Blair, O.S.B. Green 
cloth covers, 5s. post free. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


Books of original photographs, 6” by 4”, of the Island and 


its buildings, with explanatory letterpress, prepared and 
executed in the Abbey. 


Books containing 12 views, ros. 6d. 


» pecei 24 yaig I 
In superior bindings, to order only, from £2 
POSTCARDS 


An entirely new set of photographic views, printed and 
published on the Island. 3s. the set of 18 cards, or 24d. each. 

Pencil drawings, per packet of 12, with coloured map, Is. 

Letter Cards with eight photographic views of Caldey, 6d. 
each. 

Pictures of Our Lady of Caldey, and Celtic Saints, specially 
designed at Caldey. Postcard size (coloured), 3d. each. In 
smaller size for prayer books, enclosure in letters, etc., coloured 
at 2d. each, and plain at 14d. each. Four subjects. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
We have a fully equipped department for designing and 
making stained glass windows. The much-admired windows 
of the Sacred Heart in the Catholic Church at Fishguard, and 
of St. Illtyd in the Old Priory Church at Caldey, are recent 


examples of our work. Estimates and preliminary designs 
free of charge. 


OTHER ARTS AND CRAFTS 


We are prepared to supply hand-painted crucifixes, panels 
and statues—specially done to customers’ requirements— 
designs for ecclesiastical decoration of all kinds, book plates 
wood blocks, etc. Prices and full details on application. 


INCENSE 
A fragrant combination of choice gums is made in the 
Monastery by the Community. 
Prices : 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 6s., 8s. and 12s. a pound. Postage 
extra. See page 286. 
POULTRY 


The Manager of the Poultry Farm will have White Leghorn 
eggs ready about January 30th next from some of the best 
bred stock in the Kingdom. Price Is. each, carriage paid, 
returnable boxes. New laid eggs always on hand. 
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THE CHURCH INCENSE- - - 2/6 per bb. 

THE MISSION INCENSE- - - 3/6 per bb. 

THE SANCTUARY INCENSE - 6/- per lb. 

THE ABBEY INCENSE - - - 8/- per bb. 

THE CATHEDRAL INCENSE- - 12/- per lb. 
POSTAGE EXTRA 


SAMPLES of all or any of the above are sent upon receipt 
ot 6d. for postage. 


Orders and enquiries should be addressed to— 


The Secretary, CALDEY ABBEY, near TENBY. 


THE 
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‘Ghe Organ of the Federation of University 
Catholic Societies of Great Britain 





Published three times a year. 


Subscriptions 3/6 per Annum, post free. 
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41, Windle St., St. Helens, Lancashire. 
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“SYDRINA” 
The King of non-intoxicants. 


FREE SAMPLES, with PRICES 
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JNO. SYMONS & Co., Ltd. 
APPLE MILLS TOTNES, DEVON. 


London Office and Stores : 
BUTCHER ROW, RATCLIFF, E.14, 
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BOOKS for CATHOLICS 


The Confessions of Father Augustine Baker, O.S.B. Repro- 
duced from the original MS. at Ampleforth Abbey, and 
edited by Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B. Cloth, 3/6. 

“A most valuable commentary on the teaching of Sancta Sophia, which 

. in some measure it elucidates as well as summarises.”’—Blackfriars.. 


The Benedictines. By Dom Bruno Destrée, O.S.B. . Translated 
by a Benedictine of Princethorpe. Cloth, 5/- 
A sketch of the origins, development, labours and present state of the 
great Benedictine Order throughout the world. 
Spiritual Life and Prayer. By Dame Cecilia Bruyeré, O.S.B. 
Translated by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. New and 
revised edition, 7/6. 


This is the book so highly commended by the great French littévateur and 
convert, J. K. Huysmans, in several passages of his works. 


The Church. By A. D. Sertillanges. Translated “by A. G. 
McDougall. 12/6. 


A translation of the finest and most powerful apologia for Catholicism 
which modern times have produced. 


Princes of His People II. St: John the Evangelist (2). The 

Apocalypse. By the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 4/- 
A new volume of the ‘‘ Household of God”’ series. 

Christian Spirituality—I. From the Time of Our Lord till the 
Dawn of the Middle Ages. By Rev. P. Pourrat, Supérieur 
du Grand Séminaire de Lyon. Translated by W. H. Mitchell 
and S. P. Jacques. A work crowned by the Académie 
Francaise. 10/6. 


Liturgical Prayer: Its History and Spirit. By the Right Rev. 
Dom Cabrol, O.S.B., Abbot of F: arnborough. Translated by 
a Benedictine of Stanbrook. 12/6. 

‘‘It has the merit of combining piety and criticism, a rather rare com- 
bination of qualites.’’—Times. 

Catechism of the “Summa Theologica” of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. For the tse of the Faithful. By R. P. Thomas 
Pégues, O.P. Adapted from the French by Aelred Whitacre, 
OP. | 6/. 

From the Brief of His Hotiness Pope BENEDICT XV.—We congratulate 
you sincerely on this fruit of your labours, which shows your masterly know- 
ledge of St. Thomas’ doctrine. We hope, therefore, through your love of 
Holy Church, that this work will bring many souls to a sound knowledge of 
Christian doctrine. 

Darwinism and Catholic Thought. By Canon Dorlodot, D.D. 
D.Sc. Director of the Geological Institute at Louvain 
University. Translated by Rev. Ernest Messenger. 6/- 

“The book is a remarkable and revolutionary one, and is needed to 
steady eager apologists and make them take proper account of Catholic 
tradition.—Ivish Independent. 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE, Ltd, 


LONDON : 


28, Orchard Street, W.1; 8-10, Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
And at Birmingham, Manchester & Glasgow. 
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“LIMITED 


Have been Renowned as 
the most Reliable Makers 
ee zt of ee 2 


CHURCH CANDLES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


for nearly 200 years. 
EACH CANDLE (95%, 75%, 63%, 55%, 25%), 


is Guaranteed to contain the percentage of 


GENUINE BEESWAX stamped on it, 


They also supply Sanctuary Oils, Wicks and Floats, 
Incense, Charcoal, Brasswork, Glassware, and all 
Church Requisites of the Finest Qualities. 


«White Cross” Night Lights and all kinds of 
HOUSEHOLD CANDLES AND SOAPS. 


Price List on application to 


THE MANUFACTORY, PUTNEY; 
31, ASHLEY PLACE, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W. 


or 19, Manchester Street, LIVERPOOL. 


J. M. P. Vassalli & Sons 


PUBLISHERS OF SPECIAL SERIES OF PRAYER BOOKS 
Manufacturers and Importers of Crucifixes in Plastique, Metal, Ivory, &c. 
STATUES IN PLASTIQUE AND METAL. POCKET STATUES. 


Rosaries of many kinds mounted on Metal, Silver & Gold. Medals of all descriptions. 


Holy Water Stoups, Pocket Fonts, Placques, Scapulars, etc. . 
Sacred Pictures in great variety. Feast Day, Christmas and Easter Cards 
MISSION CASES supplied on sale or Return Terms. 


J. M, P. VASSALLI & SONS, Wholesale Catholic Warehouse, 


JULIAN ROAD, BATH. 
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